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NATIONAL No. 810 Garage Door Holder 





Many Garages in your town or neighborhood 
are without good Door Holders 


Many of your customers’ garages lack good Door Holders, which are really needed, for 
they hold doors out of the way and prevent them from being orang back and forth by gusts 
of wind or by their own weight. 

By pushing Garage Door Holders you can make many extra sales and profits. Why not 
try It? 

This National No. 810 Garage Door Holder is one that you can sell with every assurance 
that it will function long and well, and won’t wear out and become a nuisance instead of a 
help. 

It is made of heavy gauge steel with a 32-inch U-shaped Steel Arm, which slides thru the 
embossed catch-plate and drops into the two notches provided. A light pull on the chain lifts 
the bar out of the notches and allows the door to be shut. Made in 4 finishes. One pair 
packed in box. Supplied to you direct at a much lower price than you would usually pay 
for a Holder of equal quality. Place your order for these needed Door Holders now and we'll 
ship it the day it reaches us. 


National Manufacturing Co. Sterling, Ill. 
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Payment of Clerks 


a Number Paying Salaries arrd Cormissions 








Y the publication of this chart Harpware AGE believes it is presenting to the 
B hardware trade the first comprehensive analysis ever made of what the majority 

of hardware retailers believe to be the most practical and satisfactory way to 
pay hardware clerks. 


This chart has been prepared with a great deal of care and study from the mass 
of letters we have received on the subject during the’seven consecutive weeks that 
this question was discussed in HarpwarE AGE. 


The chart has been drawn so that anybody may see at a glance how the majority 
of dealers voted on the fundamental questions that were raised at the beginning 
of the discussion. Here are the conclusions of the trade on one of the most vital of 


all business problems. 


In conclusion we would like to thank again all those who contributed to the 
discussion, and to repeat that the editorial pages of Harpware Acz are available at 
all times for the discussion of business problems. 
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By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter I—( Continued ) 
St. Louis in the Early Eighties 


T is a curious fact that, with all of ifs crudeness, 
St. Louis and its vicinity have given to this nation 
some of its greatest characters. Dr. Robinson in 

his recent article in The American Magazine on the 
subject of the seven greatest Americans, picks out 
as the greatest American of all Abraham Lincoln. 
Now as we all know, Abraham Lincoln spent all of his 
youth and a large part of his manhood in the im- 
mediate vicinity of St. Louis. He lies buried now in 
Springfield, Illinois—just a short distance from St. 
Louis. 
The Birthplace of Famous Men 


Another one selected by Dr. Robinson as one of the 
seven greatest Americans was Mark Twain. As we all 
know, Mark Twain hailed from Hannibal, a small town 
on the Mississippi River just above St. Louis. 

General Grant lived in St. Louis for years and 
married a St. Louis girl. 

General Sherman also spent many years of his life 
in St. Louis. At the time of which I write he was 
frequently seen on our streets, and as a young man I 
often talked with him. 

It is also an interesting fact that General Pershing 


of the boats used on the Mississippi during the eighties 


“Mark Twain hailed 
from Hannibal—just 
above St. Louis” 


came from another small town in Missouri just a few 
miles west of St. Louis. 

These remarks lead up to an experience I had recent- 
ly when we were entertaining a distinguished French 
gentleman and his wife in New York. After dinner 
we took them to see Drinkwater’s play, “Abraham 
Lincoln.” Between the acts, I called her attention to 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln, General Grant, General 
Sherman, General Pershing and Champ Clark were 
all from St. Louis or from that neighborhood. She 
looked at me, lifted her eyebrows and then remarked 
in French, “Ah, oui, oui, and you too—you are from 
St. Louis.” “Yes,” I replied in my best French, “that 
is the point of the story!” 


That St. Louis Water 


Speaking of Mark Twain reminded me that in his 
Life on the Mississippi he also gave a description of 
St. Louis, so I looked up the volume and with your 
kind permission I will add his description of St. Louis 
to mine. You will notice he pays his respect to tlie 
St. Louis water, but it is only fair to say that in 
1903 St. Louis put in a filtering plant and now the 
water of that city is just as clear as crystal. In 
Chapter XXII of Life on the Mississippi Mark Twain 
describes his return to the river after an absence of 
twenty-one years. Here are some extracts from his 
journal: 

“We left New York per Pennsylvania Railroad 
at 8 a. m., April 18. 

“Evening.—Speaking of dress. Grace and pic- 
turesqueness drop gradually out of it as one 
travels away from New York. 

“April 19.—This morning struck into the region 
of full goatees—sometimes accompanied by 2 
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mustache, but only occasionally. The goatee ex- 
tends over a wide extent of country, and is ac- 
companied by an iron-clad belief in Adam and the 
biblical history of creation, which has not suffered 
from the assaults of the scientists. 

“Afternoon.—At the railway station the loafers 
carry both hands in their breeches pockets; it 
was observable, heretofore, that one hand was 
sometimes out-of-doors—here, never. This is an 
important fact in geography. 

“Heretofore, all along, the station loafer has 
been often observed to scratch one shin with the 
other foot; here these remains of activity are 
wanting. This has an ominous look. 


The Tobacco-Chewing Region 


“By and by we entered the tobacco-chewing 
region. Fifty years ago the tobacco-chewing 
region covered the Union. It is greatly restricted 
now. 

“Next, boots began to appear. Not in strong 
force, however. Later—away down the Missis- 
sippi—they became the rule. They disappeared 
from other sections of the Union with the mud; 
no doubt they will disappear from the river vil- 
ages, .also, when proper pavements come in.” 


After arriving in St. Louis, Mark Twain writes: 


“The Southern was a good hotel, and we could 
have had a comfortable time there. It is large 
and well conducted, and its decorations do not 
make one cry, as do those of the vast Palmer 
House, in Chicago. True, the billiard-tables were 
of the Old Silurian Period, and the cues and balls 
of the Post-Pliocene; but there was refreshment 
in this, not discomfort; for there are rest and 
healing in the contemplation of antiquities. 

“The most notable absence observable in the 
billiard-room was the absence of the river-man. 
It he was there, he had taken in his sign; he was 
in disguise. I saw there none of the swell airs and 
graces, and ostentatious displays of money, and 
pompous squanderings of it, which used to dis- 





Henry Ward Beecher 


tinguish the steamboat crowd from the dry-land 
crowd in the bygone days in the thronged billiard- 
rooms of St. Louis. But I suspected that the 
ranks were thin now, and the steamboatmen no 
longer an aristocracy. Why, in my time they used 
to call the ‘barkeep’ Bill, or Joe, or Tom, and slap 
him on the shoulder; I watched for that. But 
none of these people did it. Manifestly, a glory 
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“The loafers carry both hands in their breeches pockets” 


that once was had dissolved and vanished away 
in these twenty-one years. 

“When I went up to my room I found there the 
young man called Rogers, crying. He said, ‘What 
is a person to do here when he wants a drink of 
water, drink this slush?’ ‘Can’t you drink it?’ ‘I 
could if I had some other water to wash it with.’ 
Here was a thing which had not changed; a score 
of years had not affected this water’s mulatto 
complexion in the least; a score of centuries would 
succeed no better, perhaps. (Mark Twain was 
wrong here.) It comes out of the turbulent, bank- 
caving Missouri, and every tumblerful of it holds 
nearly an acre of land in solution. I got this 
fact from the bishop of the diocese. If you will 
let your glass stand half an hour, you can separate 
the land from the water as easy as Genesis; and 
then you will find them both good; the one good 
to eat, the other good to drink. The land is very 
nourishing, the water is thoroughly wholesome. 
The one appeases hunger, the other thirst. 
But the natives do not take them separately, but 
together as nature mixed them. 

The Changing City 

“The place had just about doubled its size since 
I was a resident of it, and was now become a city 
of four. hundred thousand inhabitants; still, in 
the solid business parts, it looked about as it had 
looked formerly. Yet I am sure there is not as 
much smoke in St. Louis now as there used to be. 
The smoke used to bank itself in a dense billowy 
black canopy over the town, and hide the sky from 
view. This shelter is very much thinner now; 
still, there is sufficiency of smoke there, I think. 
I heard no complaint. 

“However, on the outskirts changes were ap- 
parent enough, notably in dwelling-house architec- 
ture. The fine new homes are noble and beautiful 
and modern. They stand by themselves, too, with 
green lawns around them, whereas the dwellings 
of a former day are packed together in blocks, 
and are all of one pattern, with windows all alike, 
set in an arched framework of twisted stone. 

“The first time I ever saw St. Louis I could 
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have bought it for six million dollars, and it was 
the mistake of my life that I did not do it. It 
was bitter now to look abroad over this domed and 
steepled metropolis, this solid expanse of bricks 
and mortar stretching away on every hand into 
dim, measure-defying distances, and remember 
that I had allowed that opportunity to go by. Why 
I should have allowed it to go by seems, of course, 
foolish and inexplicable today, at a first glance; 
yet there were reasons at the time to justify this 
course.” 


If you have not read Mark Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi and his later book entitled Roughing It, 
you certainly owe it to yourself to do so simply to give 
yourself a clearer idea of western life in the United 
States some forty or fifty years ago. I do not know 
of any other author who enters into the broad western 
spirit better than Mark Twain. 


Henry Ward Beecher Visits St. Louis 


In those days another form of interest and educa- 
tion were the frequent lecturers who visited the city. 
One night my father took me to the old Mercantile 
Library Hall to hear Henry Ward Beecher. My im- 
pressions are of a short, thick-set man with long hair 
brushed back over his collar. His neck was very short, 
and he wore a broad, turned-down collar. I noticed 
particularly that his forehead was not high and that 
the lower part of his face was very heavy. I have no 
recollection whatever of his words, but I do remember 
that after this my father received his sermons regu- 
larly in pamphlet form. Afterward these pamphlets 
were bound, and on Sunday afternoons my father 
would assemble the family and read aloud to us from 
Beecher’s sermons. On one occasion when my father 
was reading in this manner with all the family lined 
up—as willing or unwilling listeners—a colored ser- 
vant girl opened the door and called my mother. My 
father was a man of energy. He immediately threw 
the volume of Beecher’s sermons at the girl’s head, 
and if she had not slammed the door quickly they no 
doubt would have made a serious impression upon her 
mind. As it was, the book hit the door with a great 
slam, and my mother was so indignant that the further 
reading of Beecher’s sermons was postponed. 

My father was in the cotton business and, like most 
other Southern business men, he constantly speculated 
in cotton. For years I heard the cotton market dis- 
cussed at the dinner table. My father was a good man 
and devoted to his family. He was, however, an op- 
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timist and, like Colonel Sellers, he was always just on 
the eve of making a great fortune, but somehow the 
fortune never materialized. However, when he hap- 
pened to strike it right on the market we lived in great 
affluence. At one time we even owned a horse and 
carriage and lived in a brownstone house. There were, 
however, other periods when his prognostications of 


‘the cotton market did not seem to be accurate and then 


there was forced retrenchment and economy in our 
household. All this was very hard upon my mother, 
but, notwithstanding her troubles, she was always 
cheerful and always willing to give a sympathetic ear 
to the children. In a few words, in those days we 
either ate off gold plates or tin pans. There never 
seemed to be any happy medium. Our family were 
either rolling in wealth or wondering where we could 
raise the money to pay the next grocer’s bill. Never- 
theless, what stands out in my memory is the fact 
that we were a very joyous, cheerful and happy family, 

I had a natural talent for drawing. It was, there- 
fore, decided that I should be an artist. I took lessons 
in painting in the studio of a local artist and I had 
dreams of continuing my studies in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. Nothing in the world seemed farther away 
from me than a business career. With the exception 
of a certain love of system and order, I do not think 
I had ever shown any other quality desirable in a 
business man. 

I must admit that I detested common, ordinary 
people. At school I would not allow myself to be bored 
with them. I selected a few friends because they had 
certain qualities that appealed to me and as a result 
of this fastidiousness I was soon dubbed among my 
school comrades as being “stuck-up” and “exclusive.” 
Outside of school hours I devoted a great deal of my 
time to drawing, painting and reading. I never took 
any interest in sports and never played nor cared for 
baseball, football or outdoor sports of that kind. 


I Look for a Job 


Matters were in this state when my father met with 
unusually severe reverses. This time he was unable 
to recover his losses and, seeing that my mother was 
more than ever burdened with financial worries, I de- 
cided that the thing for me to do was to quit school, 
find a job of some kind and try to help support the 
family. I fully realized that this meant an end to all 
of my artistic dreams, but I felt it was the only thing 
to be done. Therefore I started out after school hours 
and on Saturdays hunting for a job. 

(To be continued) 





Signposts to Success:—Deliver the Goods 


HETHER or not you are actually known as a 

salesman in the business world, you are actually 
selling your services, and a thorough realization of how 
to do this is a very definite signpost to success. 

In the first place, you must sell a would-be employer 
yourself. You must sell him confidence in you as an 
individual, a respect for your character and worth. 
When this is accomplished, you must sell him the de- 
sire to purchase your services, to have you connected 
with the firm or organization, and, as a matter of fact, 
when you have sold him a belief in you as an indi- 
vidual, you have pretty nearly accomplished the second 
step in selling. 

The third step in the completion of the sale is selling 
the actual service itself. 


It is possible for a salesman to sell himself to a 
firm, to thoroughly impres8 the one with whom he is 
talking with his worth and ability, and to sell a desire 
for the merchandise he is handling so that an order 
is actually placed; but the transaction is never wholly 
complete or satisfactory because it is never delivered, 
or, if delivered at all, in a very unsatisfactory, piece- 
meal sort of manner. Don’t make this mistake in 
selling your services. 

It is naturally assumed, in the first place, that the 
commodity or service you are selling is worth buying, 
that you know your profession or trade, but if this 
most important of all sales is to stay made, you must 
“Deliver the goods.” Make this your life slogan and 
you ’ll be sure to attain success. 
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The owner of these farm buildings has evidently enlisted the hardware dealer’s cooperation with respect to paint. 
ings all have a neat and well kept appearance 


His build- 


Paint for the Farmer’s Fall Painting 


“Y VERY small town hardware 

iD dealer knows that the farmer 

is an exceedingly busy man 
during the fall harvest season. 

His interest in getting his crops 
properly harvested and stored in 
his barns and granaries precludes 
very much attention being given to 
other things. ; 

However, when the period of 
stress is passed, events naturally 
swing into normal channels once 
more and he is ready to be ap- 
proached on our seasonal project— 
fall painting. 


By A. H. VAN VORIS 


Perhaps some of us are too prone 
to think of paint in terms of spring- 
time. 

To be sure, when Nature does her 
own painting on grass, trees and 
shrubs, man is quite apt to follow 
suit in his more humble way, but 
there are many excellent and log- 
ical reasons for fall painting for 
the farmer. 

In the first place, as to the best 
season of the year for him to be 
free from farm work, fall is the 


ideal time—he’s much too busy 
with planting and cultivating in 
spring and early summer, whereas 
with barns, granaries, corn cribs 
and silos filled with the fall harvest 
this is the practical painting sea- 
son for him. 

Then, too, it’s only the sensible 
thing to approach him with the 
thought that neglect over the com- 
ing winter months is not only neg- 
lect to the eye but far worse—a dis- 
tinct loss in property value and in 
dollars and cents, with the storms 
of winter and the long rains of 


Take a trip out into the country and yowll find many farm buildings similar to these—only half painted. Each one ts an 
open opportunity for some live dealer to sell more paint to farmers this fall 
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spring to attack the unpainted sur- 
faces of his farm buildings and im- 
plements stored in sheds. 


The Farmhouse 


The commonly accepted color for 
the farmhouse seems to be white, 
in most sections and for this color, 
the dealer may do well to have in 
his stock both mixed white paint 
and white lead and oil. He may well 
prefer to sell the former but there 
are certain cases where he will lose 
the sale unless he has lead and oil, 
so it is recommended as an option 
for the farmer customer. 


The Barn and Outbuildings 


Barn red and barn gray are ex- 
tensively used in many communi- 
ties for such farm buildings as the 
dairy barn, garage, sheds, corn crib, 
silo, chicken house, etc. As it is 
less expensive than the white house 
paint, the dealer should be able to 
place a good popular price on this 
gray and red. He should specialize 
it in his store advertising as “farm 
paint,” display it in his window, 
talk it over the counter—with the 
result that substantial sales shall 
come his way this fall. 


Concrete Floor and Wall Paint 


The modern farmer is using con- 
siderable concrete in his dairy 
stable and this concrete work, be- 
ing subject to moisture, requires a 
special paint which you should call 
to the attention of your farmer cus- 
tomers. This is clearly another 
case of common sense property 
preservation, which fact most far- 
mers will prob- 
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worth while to ask him if he has 
planned on painting these more 
valuable items of farm machinery 
row while the weather is good and 
while they are not in daily use. 


Farm Implement Paint 


By this, we refer to a cheaper 
grade of paint in the commonly 
used reds, yellows, greens and 
grays for use on farm wagons, 
trucks, plows, grain drills and sim- 
ilar implements. The use of such 
paints prevents rust and decay and 
thus is a good investment for the 
farmer. 


Roof and Bridge Paint 


On most farms there are fences, 
metal roofs and some structural 
iron work about the place. Like all 
other outside surfaces, they must 
be looked after to keep them in con- 
dition. Why not ask your farmer 
customers, as occasion arises when 
they call at your store, if they plan 
to paint any metal roofs this fall or 
if there are any farmyard fences 
and ornamental gates that are get- 
ting dull or rusty? As you or your 
salesmen go about the countryside 
it is a good plan to jot down these 
things as they are observed, and 
then to drop a line to the owner, 


Composition Roof Paint and Shingle 
tain 


These two common types of roofs 
require their own paint, as do metal 
roofs. Most dealers find it more 
profitable to buy the composition 
roof paint in drums or barrels and 
then draw it off into cans furnished 
by their customers; this gives a bet- 
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ter price to the customer and gen- 
erally insures a larger volume of 
sales than when sold by the indi- 
vidual sealed gallon or five-gallon 
can. There is a very ready demand 
for this paint in most rural dis- 
tricts. To be sure, your own farmer 
customers may be circularized by 
unknown outside paint distributors 
inasmuch as this kind of paint is 
subject to all sorts of adulteration 
until all value is trimmed out of it 
by unscrupulous distributors. This 
fact should not disturb the local 
dealer, however, for he knows his 
product, he can make the price 
right and by explanation of what 
he knows about the bogus junk in 
this line we do not believe he will 
lose many sales that he goes after. 


Inside Floor Paint and Outside 
Porch Paint 


Here are two good items with 
which to interest the farm house- 
wife. Generally, she is more inter- 
ested in the interior of the farm- 
house than are the men folks. Now 
that she can figure on the extra 
work of the harvest season as 
passed by until another year—ex- 
tra cooking, bedroom work and the 
like—she can well give her atten- 
tion to painting some of those 
dulled and worn floor or porch sur- 
faces. Often she does this work 
herself, and so is in no wise de- 
pendent upon outside labor as is 
her town or city neighbor. Is it 
not worth while, at this very time 
of the year, to address a special 
store advertisement to her, with 
suggestion for fall brightening up 
of the interior of the farmhouse, 

including mention 





ably recognize in 
that light. 
Tractors, gaso- 
line engines, 
PUM ps8,+ ee, 
which are sub- 
jected to weather 
conditions will be 
needing a coat of 
special paint this 
teal; Most 
farmers have one 
or more of these 
expensive imple- 
ments. They 
really don’t mean 
to neglect them 
but sometimes 
this does happen 
unless the local 
dealer brings it 
to the farmer’s 
attention. In 
visiting with the 
farmer over ‘your 
counter it will be 





This farmer is typical of thousands in that his tractor, truck,- wagons, 
plows and silo may need painting this fall 


of such special 
features as come 
to your own mind 
in preparing this 
newspaper copy? 
Inasmuch as 
many of these 
little jobs require 
the use of only 
small cans of 
paint, why not 
mention the price 
—it will be small 
and the price ap- 
peal will be real. 

All in all, this 
should surely be 
a splendid season 
for all small town 
dealers in making 
a special drive on 
paint for these 
various farm pur- 
poses. But don’t 
wait, for the time 
is short. 
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This display of the 
Weeks Hardware 
Co., Scranton, Pa., 
sold 100 oil heat- 
ers in two weeks 


If You Can’t Get Coal 


—Use Oil or Gas! 


OLD weather is coming closer 

every day, and winter itself 

is just around the corner. 
Before long we will be engaged 
in solving the problem of warmth 
once more, and to many this prob- 
lem is not a pleasant thing to con- 
template. According to present in- 
dications coal will be neither plenti- 
ful nor cheap this winter, and many 
will be obliged to depend upon 
sources of warmth other than an- 
thracite before the balmy days of 
spring roll round again once more. 


Oil 


The Weeks Hardware Co. 
of Scranton, Pa., 
sold 100 oil heaters in two 
weeks. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 
did the trick 














If you haven’t an over-abundance 
of coal your best bet is to lay in a 
supply of oil or gas heaters. While 
we are on the subject of oil heaters 
it might be well to cite the experi- 
ence of the Weeks Hardware Co., 
of Scranton, Pa., the heart of the 
anthracite region. 


100 Oil Heaters in Two Weeks 


Last year this firm did a big busi- 
ness in oil heaters. F. H. Smith, 
of this company, trimmed a special 
window in order to pusk the sale 
and used twenty-five heaters for the 
purpose. A show card reading, “To 
save coal use gas or oil heaters,” 
did the bulk of the sales work. That 
it did it well is proven by the fact 
that Mr. Smith states that the firm 
turned over approximately 100 heat- 
ers in two weeks. 

The present high prices of coal 
make it a difficult matter for people 
in reduced circumstances to keep 
warm during the cold weather. It’s 
no laughing matter to pay in the 
neighborhood of $1.25 a hundred- 
weight for coal. But 25 cents ex- 
pended in coal oil or kerosene will 


serve to keep an oil heater going 
for a considerable period. During 
the period of the war many busi- 
ness houses invested in oil heaters, 
which were kept handy for emer- 
gencies. If the coal situation be- 
comes acute this year there will be 
a big demand for heaters from of- 
fices, schools, churches and homes 
throughout the country. 

There is another angle to the oil 
heater sale and that is supplying 
the fuel. If you sell an oil heater 
there is always an opportunity to 





Gas 


Chas. H. Miller Hdwe. Co. 
of Flint, Mich., 
sold $10,000 in gas ranges 
in 1922, 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
helped do it. 
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sell a one, three or five-gallon oil 
can to the customer. Then, too, 
there is the question of the oil it- 
self. If you are not handling oil 
already it might be worth your 
while to investigate its possibilities. 
Not only will the sale of oil pay a 
profit in itself but it will serve to 
bring people into your store with 
great regularity. If you contem- 
plate handling oil, however, you had 
better get on the job right now and 
make the necessary. arrangements. 
Later in the season it will be a 
more difficult matter. 


Gas heaters will be popular dur- 


ing the coming cold season, and: the 
gas cooking range should also play 
an important part if the shortage of 
coal assumes alarming proportions. 
While we are on the subject of gas 
ranges let us describe the success of 
the Charles H. Miller Hardware Co. 
of Flint, Mich., with this line. 


$10,000 in Gas Stoves 


Last year the Charles H. Miller 
Hardware Co., Flint, Mich., sold 
$10,000 worth of gas stoves for 
cooking purposes. Steady employ- 
ment at good wages in the Flint 
auto factories made it possible for 
the firm to obtain cash for about 
half of this business. 

The Miller stove department is 
located on the second floor of the 
store. The gas stoves are in front, 
arranged in a semi-circle. Six or 
seven models are on display and 
each stove is connected to the city 
gas line. “It is a big asset in sell- 
ing gas stoves to have those on dis- 
play connected to a gas line,” says 
Mr. Miller. People buy a gas stove 
to cook with and that is what you 
must show them—just how it will 
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cook. We frequently boil water for 
a prospect and ask her to time the 


operation with our stop watch. Our. 


semi-annual demonstrations always 
bring a good crowd. These are in 
charge of a factory salesman, who 
gives us a week at least once a year. 





“Datwit the Slacker! 


URENG the hectic days of 
1918°the mar who did not 
do his duty was termed a.slacker. 
Judging’ from present , indica- 
tions *-eodl will :fall into the 
slacker class this winter. Your 
customers will have to keep 
warm and it’s a sure thing that 
they will be ready buyers of oil 
heaters, gas heaters and gas 
ranges. 
Why not anticipate this de- 
mand and cash in on it when it 
arrives? 











“We advertise our demonstrations 
and ysually hold them in the atter- 
noons. We send out several hun- 
dred letters to those we believe are 
interested in stoves. We do not aim 
to bring in the town. We only want 
those who are interested in buying 
stoves. At such times we have 
women baking biscuits, pies or 
cakes, making coffee, and doing mis- 
cellaneous cooking that will show 
the versatility of a modern gas 
stove. Incidentally these demon- 
strations help sell kitchen utensils 
as fast as anything I know, and also 
serve to interest people in white top 
kitchen tables, mixing bowls and the 
other utensils necessary in prepar- 
ing and containing the food that is 
to be cooked.” 

“We usually give a present with 
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each stove sold during the demon- 
stration week. A $15 silver set in- 
terests many people. The inference 
is that the present is from the fac- 
tory. Otherwise a customer buying 
a month later would ask for the 
same present and would cause us 
considerable embarrassment if we 
refused. Giving presents during a 
high-pressure campaign is not so 
expensive because of the reduced 
selling overhead. People frequcntly 
sell themselves at these demonstra- 
tions. 


Demonstrating Gas Efficiency 


“During the busy fall and early 
spring seasons we suspend a kettle 
of water from the ceiling on a chain. 
This kettle is kept three feet above 
the flame in a gas stove, and the 
water boils continuously. This 
makes a striking permanent demon- 
stration with a minimum of effort. 
All you need do is refill the keitle 
occasionally. A large placard tells 
the story and if you get inquiries 
you know you have a prospect worth 
talking to. People express surprise 
that the water may be heated at a 
point three feet above the stove, and 
that gives you a chance to expiain 
the radiation and penetration of 
heat from the properly regulated 
gas flame, 

“Make it a point to teach each 
purchaser the proper method of 
regulating the flame and you will 
be positive that the purchase will 
give lasting satisfaction. Show her 
how to keep the stove and jets clean 
and explain each separate opera- 
tion. If your instructions are car- 
ried out properly the customer will 
have complete success in cooking 
and will boost your stoves and your 
store.” 


A corner of the gas range department of the Chas. H. Miller Hardware Co., Flint, Mioh. 
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The Art 


0 
Grouping 
Small 


W ares 


RACTICAL merchandising, to- 
p day, very nearly approaches 

the definition of an art, for 
according to the dictionary the 
noun art is defined as “the skilful 
and systematic arrangement or 
adaptation of means for the attain- 
ment of some end.” 

In merchandising small wares 
particularly something approach- 
ing art is required. Small articles 
are essentially meant for display. 
The hundred and one little things 
in a hardware store that people 
need but seldom think of have to 
to be displayed to catch the eye of 
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Suggested grouping of small j 
wares on a display table Y 
Hl 
| 


the customer, 
rapid turnover. 

Many merchants realizing this 
make a specialty of grouping small 
items on a central table in the 
store. Instead of having them scat- 
tered and buried under other stock 
they group them in one place. The 
power of suggestion is one of the 
most effective ways of building 
sales. One article suggests an- 
other. 

The practicability of this method 
of grouping small articles has been 
cemonstrated repeatedly in depart- 
ment and five and ten cent stores. 


in order to get a 




















Customers follow the course of 
least resistance. The dealer should 
take this into consideration. 

A table placed conveniently near 
the front door upon which small 
things such as small screw drivers, 
domes of silence, glue, small paint 
brushes, thumb tacks, house axes, 
small household tools and cutlery, 
steel wool, tape measures, various 
types of small brushes, household 
cleaners, can openers, and similar 
articles would seldom be passed by 
the housewife. 

Handle small things in a big way 
and the profits will be big. 
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T will no doubt surprise many persons to learn that the common wheel- 
barrow was invented by Leonardo da Vinci the painter, poet, musician, 
architect, sculptor, physiologist, engineer, natural, historian, and botanist—all 
in one. He wasn’t a “Jack of all trades and master of none.” He was a real 
master of many arts, and a practical worker besides. He lived about the time 
Columbus set sail for America, and was born in the city of Florence, Italy. It 
will be remembered that Leonardo da Vinci painted one of the greatest paint- 
ings in the world—“The Last Supper”—a picture which has been copied so 
often that almost everybody has an idea of the arrangement and position at 
the table of the figure of Christ and His disciples. 
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The Inventor of the Wheelbarrow 
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Catering bo the Kid’? Customer 


T the age of twelve my greatest ambition was +o 
“knock the block off” a certain clerk in my old 
home town. He was one of those dapper, self- 

important individuals who play to the box seats and 

forget the galleries. His mincing ways had earned 
him the nickname of “Scissors,” which the kids of 
the town had shortened to “Shears,” not, however, as 

a token of endearment. “Scissors” could spot a good- 

looking woman or a wealthy customer as far as any 

salesman in town, but when a youngster crossed his 

line of vision his eyesight failed and his own im- 

portance blossomed like a rose. He saw us only as 

a target for his wit and sarcasm. 


L 


One day, however, he overplayed his hand. I had 
been sent to the store for carpet tacks, screw hooks, 
clothes pins and other accessories of housecleaning. 
After I left, Mother discovered the need of a new 
wash boiler and decided to select it herself. She hit 
the store trail about fifteen minutes behind me. When 
I reached the store “Shears” was playing the old game. 
He could neither see me nor hear my plea for tacks. 
He wandered around, pulled out drawers, looked at 
samples and whistled the latest air. Finally, a lady 
came in and he hustled over her way, all attention. 
She was a good scout, however, and just as he was 
getting under way she broke in with: “I think that 
boy was ahead of me.” The answer was typical: “Oh, 
that’s only one of them Soule kids, he can wait.” For- 
tunately, Mother stepped through the door just in 
time to take in the situation and hear his slighting 
remark. From that time on we spent Dad’s hard 
earned money in another store. I remember also that 
old customers seemed to drop away gradually, and that 
the new generation opened their first accounts else- 
where. A few years later the old store went out of 
business, and “Scissors” left for greener fields. My 
ambition was never satisfied, but I’ve not forgotten 
it. I could still land on him with a relish. 

The greatest mistake any retail clerk can make is 
that of slighting children who come into the store. 


The freckle-faced kid may seem a nuisance at times, 
but in his own home he ranks ace high. His boost 
brings patronage, and his knocks breed trouble and a 
shortage of sales. Incidentally, he doesn’t want to be 
treated as a kid. He wants the same treatment as any 
adult customer gets. He likes to hear: “Good morn- 
ing, Charles,” or even “Good morning, Sir.” He ap- 
preciates undivided attention and careful explanation 
of goods shown. He hates to wait, and he always re- 
sents inattention. Also he sees and understands a lot 
more than he is given credit for. Never vent your 
grouch on a youngster, because his memory is long, 
and he will get back at you in time, with interest. 


When you sell an article to a boy, treat him as a 
man. Show the same consideration, the same friendly 
interest, the same patience, and the same salesman- 
ship you would to the best customer on your books. 
Remember this: No hardware store can long exist 
if it holds only its old customers. The old customers 
eventually die, and the business dies with them. There 
is no such thing as an established hardware business. 
New customers must be gained constantly to fill losses. 
I recently talked with a merchant who had taken at 
random 40 names from those of customers on his 
books three years ago. Eight of them had died, nine 
had moved away and eight were trading elsewhere. 
That left only fifteen still on the active list. He is now 
working overtime attracting new customers and giving 
real service to those he has. It was noticeable that his 
“store rules” emphasized the importance of children 
as future customers. 


The right kind of salesmanship isn’t a one-time or 
a one-day art. It is the type that brings repeat orders 
and builds new customers. That kind of selling 
sooner or later gets its reward in the pay envelope. 


Si. 
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baseball, to all intents and 

purposes, will be over for the 
season of 1923. From that time 
until the big leagues start their 
spring training trips the national 
game will be played on the type- 
writers of sporting writers and 
around the stoves of the cross roads 
stores. Football will flourish dur- 
ing October and November, and will 
be consigned to the moth balls by 
the time the end of the year ap- 
proaches. Tennis will become a 
thing of the past with the falling 
of the last leaf. Basket ball and 
hockey will hold the attention for 
the winter season. To each of these 
games is given a certain season of 
the year. 

But there is one game that holds 
the attention of America for a 
twelve-month season, and that is 
golf. When the northern season be- 
comes too cold for it we hear that 
the game is in progress in the Caro- 


B the time Oct. 15 rolls around 
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linas, in Florida and on the Pacific 
Coast. It attracts the young; it 
gives exercise to the old and it ap- 
peals to both sexes. What more 
could be asked? 

Three decades ago when golf was 
cutting its teeth in this country the 
game was regarded in much the 
same light as was the wrist watch 
before the Great War. When a man 
became too old for baseball or ten- 
nis he looked upon golf as the last 
step in his athletic career. The pub- 
lic viewpoint has changed during 
the past few years, however,’ and 
today one finds youth and age 
equally distributed upon the links. 


No Age Limit 

Baseball, football, basket ball and 
hockey are games that call for the 
utmost in energy. They burn up a 
man in a few short years. The arm 
becomes stiff, the knees sag and 
breathing apparatus fails to re- 
spond. But there is no such drain 
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An apparatus of 
this kind will help 
increase sales of 
golf clubs 


Profits, Patrons and Prestige 
from Sales of Golf Equipment 


upon one’s energy in golf. Then, 
too, golf is the only game that can 
be played.and enjoyed without the 
element of competition. Any man 
can take his clubs and do a round 
or two by himself with no other 
opponent than Col. Bogey or his own 
desire to improve his record. 

In an article which recently ap- 
peared in the National Lock News 
the statement was made that today 
there are approximately 1,000,000 
golfers in the United States. The 
same article also stated that there 
was an investment of from $100,- 
000,000 to $125,000,000 in golf 
courses and club houses in this 
country, and furthermore, stated 
that there are at present 2200 
courses in use at the present time, 
from 400 to 500 of these being new 
courses opened for the first time in 
1923. There is hardly a town of 
5000 population in the country that 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Do You Know Builders’ Hardware? 


If Not, Read This 


a HE most comprehensive and understandable article I have 
ever read on the subject of builders’ hardware.” 


That is what a nationally known manufacturer said when 
he read the initial installment of a series of articles on builders’ 
hardware which starts in the October 4th issue of HarpwareE AGE. 
And it might be added that the other installments are fully as com- 
prehensive and understandable as the first. 


During the war many men, well versed in the intracacies of 
builders’ hardware, stepped out from behind the counters of the 
retail hardware stores of the country never toreturn. Their places 
have been filled by men who do not approach their predecessors 
in point of knowledge of the line. These men, although willing 
enough in many cases, do not understand the operations of the 
various articles of builders’ hardware with which they come in 
touch. Neither do they fully comprehend the nature and purposes 
of blue prints and specifications of the items in question. 


In an endeavor to remedy the condition which must exist in the 
many retail hardware stores of the country Harpware AcE has 
arranged for a series of articles on builders’ hardware which will 
make its bow in the first issue of next month—October 4th 


This series is written by a man who knows builders’ hardware 
from the ground up. He has figured specifications, has sold the 
line on the road and is at present with one of the foremost manu- 
facturers in the country. He will tell our readers what he knows 
about builders’ hardware and he will tell his story in a language 
that all may understand. There will be no deep, technical dis- 
cussions but everything will be put forward in a manner that will 
prove enlightening to the man behind the counter. And when the 
man behind the counter has finished reading the series he will be 
better qualified to sell the line than ever before. Properly read 
it will mean dollars and cents to him. The articles will be illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings of the various items 
described. 


The first article will be on the subject of locks and will prove 
a revelation to our readers. It will be followed by other articles 
which will discuss the other items included in the line. 


October 4th is the date! Watch for it! 
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spare the way F. G. 
Gempel of Toledo, Ohio, 
displays his colors. Each 
paddle is on a hook against 
a compo-board background. 
At the bottom of the board 
are bins for sales literature. 
Color cards and estimate ta- 
bles are under a_ plate: glass 
table top in the foreground. 
The display is lighted by 
bulbs in the canopy top 





“Telling “Em How” Boosts Bruske’s Paint 
Sales to the $40,000 a Year Mark 


HEN a hardware store can 
Wea over $40,000 in prepared 

paints in a single year it is 
a fact worth noting and pondering 
over. When this firm can repeat 
this record year in and year out it 
becomes evident that there is more 
than luck behind the story. It 
means that there are sound selling 
methods; that the men selling the 
paint know their business and that 
the paint itself must be of a decid- 
edly superior quality. 

The Bruske Hardware Co. of 
Saginaw, Mich., has been hanging 
up a record of over $40,000 in an- 
nual sales of prepared paints for 
several years. Its selling methods 
are all that they should be and the 
firm’s customers are satisfied cus- 
tomers. They return time after 
time. 

For many years the department 
devoted to dry colors was ten feet 
from the section where the pre- 
pared paints were stocked. This 
arrangement did not please Charles 
Bruske, so he “built in” a complete 
paint department along a section of 
wall which extended about 40 ft. 
and then took a right angle turn. 
At this turn you will find the new 
dry colors. department. 

Now that his entire stock of paint 
and paint materials is in one place, 


Mr. Bruske feels that customers are 
impressed with its size. He says 
that this long department, complete 
with show cases for brushes in 
front helps to create confidence, 
which is the forerunner of patron- 
age. 
Real Information Given 


Mr. Bruske has built up an un- 
usual reputation as a source of in- 
formation on painting matters. He 
is not content to hand sealed cans 
of the desired colors over the coun- 
ter. He directs a large part of his 
sales efforts to explaining the uses 
of paint. He never sells a large 
order without asking the customer 
how it will be used. 

People frequently ask for the 
wrong kind of paint. Many people 
think that white paint is simply 
white paint and that one kind will 
do indoor, outdoor and furniture 
jobs. By advising them regarding 
the proper use of indoor whites and 
outdoor colors Bruske helps them 
realize a greater return on money 
invested. 

He studies paints and painting. 
He reads about paint and studies 
the trade paper advertising of the 
paint manufacturer for whom he is 
a distributor. In this way he learns 
many valuable sales points. 


“Talk paint” is the slogan of the 
Bruske paint department. When 
time permits each customer is qués- 
tioned on the subject of painting. 
Another small but important point 
in Bruske’s methods is the way in 
which he sells brushes. He does 
not say “Do you need a brush?” 
He learns the uses for which paint 
purchased is intended, picks out a 
suitable brush of good quality and 
puts it with the paint saying quiet- 
ly, “You will need this brush.” It 
is not a question but a statement 
needing no description. Bruske as- 
sumes that the customer realizes 
the need. 

The buyer often brings up the 
subject of the price of a _ brush. 
Ninety cents is too much, so the 
dealer offers him a 75 cent model 
and makes the sale. It is bet- 
ter, says Bruske, to offer one at 
90 cents and sell a 75-cent brush 
than to offer the 75-cent brush first 
and make a sale of a 50-cent one. 

Mr. Bruske discourages the use 
of inferior brushes as much as pos- 
sible. For comparative purposes 
he keeps a few poorly made brushes 
on hand and endeavors to illustrate 
to any doubters the merits of good 
brushes. In selling a half pint can 
of common green paint which will 
be used to “go over” a lawn swing 
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you cannot expect to sell an expen- 
sive brush. It would be better, says 
this Saginaw merchant, if you 
picked up an inexpensive brush, 
put it with the paint and say, “You 
will need this brush.” 


Be Definite in Selling 


His point is that you must be def- 
inite in your sales work. You should 
keep away from all negative ques- 
tions, working only in_ positive 
queries, and whenever possible use 
direct assertions without a passive 
or apologetic tone. 

This dealer has been working 
faithfully on local master painters. 
He is trying to convert them to the 
use of prepared paint. He finds 
that the younger painters are tak- 
ing kindly to the prepared goods, 
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pancy. He has done good work 
with local real estate brokers who 
deal continually in unpainted 
houses. He follows them at every 
turn telling them that the painted 
house brings a better return than 
the shabby one. 

In talking to realtors Bruske uses 
definite figures saying that al- 
though the unpainted house will 
bring a certain amount that a com- 
paratively small sum invested in 
paint will make the house easier to 
sell at a much higher figure, paying 
a dividend of 200 per cent on the 
paint investment. It is a fair argu- 
ment that $250 spent in painting 
makes a small house worth from 
$500 to $1,000 more when selling. 

Many miles south of the Bruske 
store in the west end of Toledo, 
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but that it is difficult, he says, to 
make much headway with the old- 
timers. 

One Price for All 

In this store there is’ only one 
price for paint. The painter and 
the amateur each pays full price. 
Paint is merchandise with Bruske 
and he enters into few if any 
“deals” with the working painter. 
Of course, he allows some credit to 
painters of good standing but he 
makes no price concessions to any- 
one. 

Bruske makes it a point to note 
unpainted houses, writes down the 
number and communicates with the 
owner, suggesting that he invest in 
paint. When a house changes 
hands the new owner always re- 
ceives a letter from this store rec- 
ommending painting prior to occu- 
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Ohio, is the store of F. G. Gempel 
& Sons. This store also handles 
paints and like the Bruske store 
also hangs up enviable sales rec- 
ords every year. This firm is a 
sound believer in introducing the 
unusual into its selling methods. 


An Unusual Setting 


Recently F. G. Gempel, senior, 
designed a novel color display hav- 
ing a canopy top with indirect day- 
light illumination for his paint de- 
partment. This display is built on 
a regulation sales table, with 
canopy of compo-board. Each pad- 
dle is hung on a brass hook screwed 
into the compo-board background. 
Daylight bulbs are hidden under 
the overhang of the canopy so that 
2x natural glare is thrown on color 
samples. The bins at the base of 
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the background are for sales liter- 
ature. 

This neat paint table is easily 
constructed. The compo-board can- 
copy extends about 5 ft. above the 
table surface and must of course 
be built to conform with the table 
width. The extension or overhang 
extends about 3 ft. from the back- 
ground. Light sockets are placed 
under the overhang and the wires 
may be brought up from the back. 

At the time of our call Mr. Gem- 
pel did not have annual paint sales 
figures handy, but he did show us 
a check for $3,000 which was in 
payment for a shipment of paint 
sent as a monthly replacement from 
one company. This would sugvest 
pretty large annual sales. 

Mr. Gempel has also built a very 


ND here’s an interesting 

window display also 
from the store of F. G. Gem- 
pel & Sons. The four pillars 
are pieces of stove pipe cov- 
ered with oil cloth. The re- 
mainder of the background 
is built of compo - board 
painted white and gray. It’s 
a decidedly impressive and 

inexpensive fixture 


interesting window display back- 
ground. The four pillars or sup- 
ports are merely pieces of stove- 
pipe covered with oilcloth. The pat- 
tern of the oilcloth suggests grain 
of wood. The remainder of the fix- 
ture is built from compo-board 
painted white and gray. The large 
initial letter G is cut from white 
compo-board and it gives the dis- 
play an added touch of interest. 

Posters, manufacturer’s cut-outs 
and window cards are easily dis- 
played between the pillars. Gem- 
pel uses this background with other 
lines but says it is particularly at- 
tractive when displaying paints. 
His dimensions would not be of 
value, as you must build back- 
grounds in conformity with the 
measurements of your own display 
window. 
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Chinaware—a Magnet That Attracts 
the Housewife’s Trade 


ORE hardware dealers are 
M becoming interested in 

chinaware every year. 
Whenever this line goes into a store 
it remains there and in a short time 
it is producing a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit. There is still more 
room for chinaware departments in 
the hardware stores of the country. 
There are still dealers who have 
not yet decided to annex this profit- 
producing line. It seems to be, 
however, only a short period of time 
before the hardware store will be- 


come the recognized chinaware 
center of the community. 

There are many reasons why 
chinaware is a very desirable line 
for the hardware dealer. The hard- 
ware trade realizes that women 
have become greater purchasing 
factors than ever before. They also 
realize that mail order houses, big 
city stores, variety stores and de- 
partment stores are making a very 
decided attempt to get all of the 
housewife’s trade. If they get all 
of this class of business, it means 


that the hardware merchant has 
the chance to make sales on noth- 
ing but what the man of the house 
uses and that which he buys. 

Some hardware stores have been 
known in their respective communi- 
ties as men’s stores exclusively. 
Those stores suffered in business as 
a result. Today there is no hard- 
ware merchant who would think of 
conducting his business so that the 
trade of the housewife would re- 
ceive anything but the most care- 
ful consideration. 





When a chinaware department is arranged in this fashion it’s usually a money-maker and Foster-Stevens & Co., Grand Rapids, 


Mich., say that this one is no exception to the rule. 


Above is one of this firm’s chinaware window displays 
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The chinaware departments have 
grown to considerable size and offer 
the wide-awake merchant many new 
avenues for sales and profits. More- 
house & Wells Co. of Decatur, IIl., 
has the best department in the city 
and does enough business to send 
a buyer to New York each year. The 
Churchill Hardware Co. of Gales- 
burg, Ill., has a basement depart- 
ment that would put many depart- 
ment stores to shame. Bracy Broth- 
ers Hardware. 
Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is conceded 
to have the best 
assortment in the 
city and main- 


tains stocks of 
seventy-five pat- 
terns of dinner 


ware. The Jones- 
boro Hardware 


Co., Jonesboro, 
Ark., has a beau- 
tiful department 


and on the stem 
glassware makes 
an excellent 
profit, to say 
nothing of the 
general line. The 
Cleveland - Ma- 
thews Hardware 
Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., maintains a 
fine stock, and 
factory represen- 
tatives come at 
certain times 
with samples 
which enables the 
customers to or- 
der special re- 
quirements. Pat- 
ton & Norton, Hot Springs, Ark., 
sells to the hotel and rooming house 
trade and makes good money. 

The illustration from the Sted- 
man Hardware Co. of Paragould, 
Ark., gives an idea of the way in 
which many hardware stores stock 
china. The front show case of the 
store features the lines and consid- 
erable shelf space is given over to 
display. The majority of stores 
prefer the table display method and 
find that it pays well. The illustra- 


HREE times a year the Spring- 
field Hardware Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, conducts a galvanized wash 
tub sale. A window display is made 
up of these: large tubs and a large 
price sign reading 98 cents is placed 
in the center. Commenting on these 


chinaware. 
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tion from Foster-Stevens & Cc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., shows the 
handsome display room on the sec- 
ond floor of their large store. This 
firm has the best stock, not only in 
its own city, but in that section of 
the State, and is known widely for 
its china. One can buy as fine china 
in this store as it is possible to 
obtain. The fixtures and methods of 
display afford an attractive setting 
for this beautiful ware, and good 





The Stedman Hardware Co., Paragould, Ark., is another firm that cashes in on 
You can’t miss the department in this store 


merchandising methods have built 
up an enviable reputation. The 
housewives of Grand Rapids and 
the surrounding territory watch 
the Foster-Stevens & Co. ads. very 
closely, and that means they buy 
their household utilities where they 
get their china. The silverware de- 
partment of this hardware store is 
worthy of note, and would make 
many a jewelry store look dull by 
comparison. 

It has become the habit of the 


Cashing In on Wash Day 


sales, Thomas A. Welsh, secretary, 
says, “We sell about thirty dozen 
tubs in our three sales, which are 
most satisfactory as trade stimu- 
lators. We not only sell the tubs 
displayed but we instruct our sales 
force to suggest wringers, washing 
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“brides-to-be” to take a trip down 
to Foster-Stevens & Co. to look at 
the silver and china, deciding which 
patterns would look best in the new 
home. People who receive an invi- 
tation to the wedding appreciate 
that either the china or silver de- 
partment of Foster-Stevens & Co. 
will know just what the young lady 
would like best and many of the 
purchases are made there. The 
selection of the pattern is usually 
along the lines of 
the one picked 
out by the pros- 
pective bride. In 
this way the pres- 
ents are not du- 
plicated and the 
patterns are har- 
monious. 

This firm re- 
gards its window 
space as very val- 
uable in adver- 
tising chinaware. 
The _ illustration 
shows the splen- 
did displays that 
are possible. It 
is needless to say 
that a woman 
could not pass 
this store with- 
out first looking 
over the china in 
the window. This 
is one of the rea- 
sons the Foster- 
Stevens & Co. has 
the reputation of 
being the _ best 
place in that sec- 
tion to buy china- 
ware and silver. 
The sales of kitchen ware and house- 
hold appliances run many times heav- 
ier than they would if the china and 
silver departments did not draw in a 
larger number of customers. 

If you are really interested in 
getting your share of the business 
placed by the women, then see to it 
that you have a chinaware depart- 
ment that will couple up with your 
silverware, cutlery and household 
departments. 


machines, irons, ironing boards and 
articles that are used in the laun- 
dry. By using a mass window dis- 


‘play we find that we can attract 


quite a few new faces. It brings 
new people to the store and we sell 
them additional merchandise.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Too Much Jazz 


cal philosopher who spoke before the Ro- 

tary Club of New York recently. There 
is something deeper than humor behind that re- 
mark. 

Jazz, strictly speaking, deals with the methods 
of reproduction rather than with the so-called 
music which those methods produce. It dates 
back about eleven years to the long drawn-out 
wailings of a slide trombone manipulated by a 
colored performer in a New Orleans cabaret 
dive, and it still carries its birth mark. 

According to the speaker, the howling of a dog 
is music to the dog. Likewise the sobbing wail 
of jazz saxophone is music to a jazz hound. It 
lines up with his feverish inclinations to indulge 
in the Bunny Hug, the Shimmy Glide and other 
jazz contortions. Real music is a harmony of 
pleasing sounds. Jazz is only a rhythmic dis- 
cord or noise. It is the synthetic stuff—the 
moonshine of those who seem to think that the 
Eighteenth Amendment prohibits music as well 
as other things. 

Jazz, says the philosopher, is being boot- 
legged to the children of our schools, who should 
be absorbing the classics, the folk songs, and the 
good old home melodies of their fathers. This is 
breeding jazz ideas in their heads at the time 
when their minds are being molded for the 
business of life. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of truth in his 
contention and much food for thought in what 
he has to say. However, much depends upon the 
proper interpretation of the term jazz. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many who entertain the mis- 
taken belief that all popular songs and all catchy 


“J AZZ is the absence of music,” said a musi- 


airs that people like are jazz. Good, popular 
songs, dealing with home and love and mother, 
are not jazz. Catchy airs with pleasing har- 
monies are not necessarily jazz because the 
public likes them. Tunes that stick in your mind 
and force you unconsciously to whistle them are 
not jazz. It is the wailing, shrieking, sobbing 
parodies on music that are to be condemned. It 
is the degenerate jazz, with its trail of unhealthy 
thoughts, which should be forced to give way to 
the tuneful melodies—to the real music which 
builds up memories of home and love and hap- 
piness. 

My philosopher friend might well have added 
that there is too much jazz in business today. 
Too much of the feverish, the discordant, the 
disorganized, and the haphazard; too much of 
the nervous, fidgety, flighty misapplication of 
energy usurping the place of calm, steady prog- 
ress along well planned and carefully tested 
lines. 

However, in business new ideas and new 
methods, based on new conditions, are not to be 
classed as jazz simply because they are new and 
catchy. Likewise, old ideas and obsolete methods 
are not to be regarded as classics simply be- 
cause they are old. It is those ideas and 
methods of strictly jazz origin that should be 
eliminated; the howling, whining, sobbing stuff 
which breeds restlessness, dissatisfaction, pas- 
sion and pessimism. They should be rooted out 
of business life before they make a lasting mark 
on business minds. 

We have been living in a jazz age. It’s time 
to turn over a new leaf and start a sound, sensi- 
ble, honest business age. 
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National Hardware Ass’n of U. S. 
Outlines Atlantic City Schedule 


OCTOBER 15-19 | 


Approximately 150 Exhibitors Ex- 
pected at Accessories 


Exhibition 


Plans for the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States and 
its auxiliaries are reaching comple- 
tion. The convention, which will take 
place at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15 
to 19 inclusive, promises to be one of 
the most successful ever held in the 
annals of the organization. The pro- 
gram has been approved and a sched- 
ule of meetings has been issued. 

The headquarters of the general 
association and the Metals Branch will 
be in the Marlborough-Blenheim, while 
the headquarters of the Automobile 
Accessories Branch will be at the 
Hotel Shelburne. The meeting and 
exhibition of the Accessories Branch 
will also be held from Oct. 15 to 19 
inclusive. According to recently re- 
ceived information there will be in the 





neighborhood of 150 exhibitors at this 
exhibition. 
The schedule of meetings follows: 


Monday, October 15, 1923 
10.00 A. M. to 11.30 A. M.— Meet- 





ing of Automobile Accessories 
Branch. 
11.30 A. M. to 10.00 P. M.—Exhibi- 
tion of Automobile Accessories 
Branch. 


Tuesday, October 16, 1913 


9.30 A. M. to 11.80 A. Mi—Meeting of | 
Automobile Accessories Branch. 

11.30 A. M. to 6.00 P. M.—Exhibi- | 
tion of Automobile Accessories | 
Branch. 

8.00 P. M. to 10.00 P. M.—Opening | 
Session of the General Conven- 
tion. 


Wednesday, October 17, 1923 


10.15 A. M. to 12.45 P. M.—Executive 
Session of Active Members. 

2.15 P. M. to 4.30 P. M.—Executive 
Session of Active Members. 


Thursday, October 18, 1923 


Group Meetings with Manufacturers 

10.15 A. M. to 11.30 A. M.—Builders’ 
Hardware Group. 

11.30 A. M. to 12.45 P. M.—Small 
Tool Group. 

2.15 P. M. to 3.30 P. M.—Cutlery and 
Sporting Goods Group. 

3.30 P. M. to 4.45 P. M.—House Fur- 

nishing and_ Electrical Goods 

Group. 


| 
| 





2.15 P. M. to 4.30 P. M.—Meeting of 
the Metal Branch. 


Friday, October 19, 1923 


10.00 A. M. to 12.15 P. M.—Executive 
Session of Active Members. 





Lisk Mfg. Co. Builds Factory 


For the purpose of increasing its 
production facilities, the Lisk Mfg. Co.., 
Canandaigua, N. Y., and with plants 
at Canandaigua and Newark, is now 
erecting a third factory at Geneva, 
N. Y., which will be devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of its line of 
enameled roasters. The new plant, 
which will be in production Jan. 1, will, 
it is said, increase the company’s out- 
put of roasters three times. 

In addition to its line of roasters, 
the company manufactures a complete 
line of tinware, galvanized ware and 
enameled ware, together with some 
copper and aluminum ware. 


Paint Sales Increase 30% for 
First Four Months 


It has been reported officially that for 


| the first four months of 1923 the per- 
| centage gain in tonnage and gallons 


over 1922 was 30 per cent. The gain 
for the whole year of 1922 over 1921 
was 37 per cent; therefore the gain for 
the first four months of this year of 
30 per cent applied to a tonnage of 
137, as compared with 100 for 1921, 
showing a total gain of 1923 over 1921 


| of 78 per cent, and assuming that this 


gain will be maintained throughout 


| the year next year, it would be neces- 


sary to increase only 12% per cent on 
this year’s tonnage to double the paint 
industry by 1924 instead of 1926 as 
was originally planned. 


Convention Dates 
Announced 


According to H. J. Hodge, secretary 
of the National Federation of Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, the national 
convention will be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 


Implement 


Frank West Enters Retail Field 


Frank West of the J. B. Shannon 
Hardware Co., Philadelphia, and for- 
merly sales representative for Russell 
& Erwin Co., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. and before that for the Penn 
Hardware Co., in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, has resigned in order 
to enter the retail hardware business, 
under the name of Frank West & Son, 
1809 Columbus Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new firm has an excellent 
location and will carry a full line of 
hardware and housefurnishings. 








Wooster Brush Occupies New 
Office Building 


The Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, 
Ohio, has just moved into a new addi- 
tion to its plant, which was con- 
structed primarily for their general 
offices. Space formerly occupied by 
offices will be used for manufacturing 
purposes, and will increase the pro- 
duction capacity of certain depart- 
ments over 50 per cent. 


Sand’s Level & Tool Co. Moves 
to Larger Plant 


Sand’s Level & Tool Co., Detroit, 
Mich., recently moved to a larger fac- 
tory building, extending from Gratiot 
Avenue through to Medbury Street. 
Julius Sand, founder of the business 
and inventor of some of the company’s 
products, has designed and put into 
operation special machinery for in- 
creasing the output of aluminum levels. 

The company, which was formerly 
known as J. Sand & Sons, was recently 
incorporated, retaining the same man- 
agement, ownership and control as for- 
merly. Frank F. Sand, who has been 
the active head of the business for 
several years, was elected president and 
general manager, Julius A. Sand, vice- 
president; Edward A. Sand, treasurer 
and George A. Sand, secretary. 


M. & A. M. A. to Meet in Boston 


The Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold a con- 
vention in Boston, Sept. 19, 20 and 21. 
Fred T. Moore is chairman of the local 
committee. The annual banquet will 
be held at Pemberton Inn, Hull, Mass. 


Crescent Tool Co. Prepares 
Crescent Kit for Xmas Trade 


For the purpose of encouraging the 
sales of Christmas presents in hard- 
ware stores, the Crescent Tool Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has recently pre- 
pared a Crescent Kit for the Christ- 
mas trade. The kit is packed in an 
attractive package, especially designed 
to catch the eye of Christmas shoppers 
and is especially designed for window 
and interior displays. The kit is 
being extensively advertised to Christ- 
mas shoppers in periodicals of national 
circulation. 


American Chemical Paint Co. 
Completing New Factory 


The new factory building of Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co., 1118-1126 
South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., now being erected at Amber, Pa., 
will, it is said, be ready for occupancy 
Nov. 1. The new building will give 
the company greatly enlarged manufac- 
turing facilities. 
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Obituary 
Frank C. Smith 


Frank C. Smith, hardware merchant, 
1401 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., died Aug. 26 at his home in 
that city. He succeeded his father in 
business at the present location of the 
store. Mr. Smith was greatly inter- 
ested in hardware affairs, having been 
one of the charter members of the 
local association and the State associ- 
ation. He also served in the State 
legislature some few years ago. He 
is survived by the widow and two 
daughters. 





E. Clayton Goodwin 


E. Clayton Goodwin, treasurer of 
the Hart & Cooley Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of wrought steel warm air 
registers, New Britain, Conn., died 
recently in his fifty-seventh year. 

Mr. Goodwin was born in Terryville, 
Conn., and spent the early part of his 
life in that community, working for 
some time as a machinist for the Eagle 
Lock Co. When he removed to New 
Britain, he was employed as a ma- 
chinist by the Hart & Cooley Co., from 
which position he rose to that of pay- 
master and treasurer. 

Mr. Goodwin came to the Hart & 
Cooley plant from the Eagle Lock Co. 
in 1902, to take charge of the machine 
room. In 1903 he was made superin- 
tendent of the plant. In 1907 he was 
elected a director, in 1908 he was 
made assistant treasurer, and one year 
later became treasurer, which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 

He also was a director of the Hart | 
& Hutchinson Co. and a director and | 
vice-president of the Fafnir Bearing 
Co. He was .vice-president of the 
Rotary Club, for several years treas- 
urer of the Shuttle Meadow Club and | 
a member of the New Britain Club. 
He was an active member of the First | 
Congregational Church, and some time | 
ago was deacon. 








Hudson Auto Supply Co. Incor- | 
porated | 


The Hudson Auto Supply Co., ine. | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently been | 
incorporated in the State of New York 
with a capital of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the manufacture 
of automobiles, 
accessories. 
ham J. Norwalk, .H. B. Norwalk and | 
Joseph Barr, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Northland Ski Mfg. Co. Issues 
New Catalog 


The Northland Ski Manufacturing, 
St. Paul, Minn., has recently issued 
a new catalog, describing and illus- 
trating its products. A feature of the 
booklet is an instructive illustrated 
article on skiing, together with instruc- 
tions for the proper care of skis. This 


aeroplane and radio | 
The directors are Abra. | 


booklet is being forwarded to dealers | 
with each pair of skis shipped from 
the factory, an extra supply being in- 
cluded in each retailer’s shipment. The 
booklets are also available for distribu- 


tion to members of boys’ organizations 


interested in winter sports. 





Worthington Salesmen Meet 


Good, healthy fall business is to be 
expected according to the opinions of 
the sixty out-of-town salesmen of the 
George Worthington Co., Cleveland, 
who met in annual conference, Sept. 4, 
5 and 6 at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The first two days were 
devoted to general discussions on mar- 
ket conditions and general matters per- 
taining to the sales department of the 
company. The third day was devoted 





to an inspection of the Worthington 
plant, its warehouse, several stock de- 
partments and the general office. 

The sixty men were divided up into 
squads of six to ten. Each squad was 
sent to a different department head for 
intimate discussion of the problems 
affecting the sales of goods in that 
department. The squads progressed 
from department to department until 
the entire eight squads had been in 
session with each department head. 
This method of visiting the offices and 
stockrooms proved very successful and 
will probably become an annual cus- 
tom. At noon each day a special lunch- 
eon was served to the delegates at the | 
Hotel Cleveland. 


Interstate Hdwe. & Supply Co. 
Increases Capital Stock 


The Interstate Hardware’ & Supply 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., has recently in- 
creased its capital stock $75,000, mak- 
ing a present total capitalization of 
$300,000. This move, it is said, has 
been necessitated by a rapidly increas- 
| ing business. 


Benton County Hdwe. Co. to 


Build 


The Benton County Hardware Co., 
Rogers, Ark., is to build a new plant 
at Muskogee, Okla., in which the gen- 
eral offices of the company are to be 
located. The new plant will cost $200,- 
000, it is said. 





Gautemala Parcel Post Rules 


Persons dispatching parcels to Guate- 
mala must present four copies of the 
commercial invoice, covering the ship- 
ment to the nearest Guatemalan consul, 
according to a recent ruling of the 
Guatemalan Government. One copy of 
the invoice will be returned to the 
shipper after being vised. A fee of 
2 per cent of the total value of the 
invoice will be charged by the consul. 
A minimum charge of 50 cents will 
be made for objects of commercial 
value. 


| branch 
| Chicago, and general sales manager of 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Make Personnel 


Changes 





| E. S. Phillips on Educational 


Bureau Paint Mfrs’. Ass’n 


E. S. Phillips, vice-president of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., and general man- 
ager of the Eastern Division, was re- 
cently appointed a member of the 
Educational Bureau of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Phillips 
fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of his father, W. H. Phillips, who for 
many years was prominent in this 
work. 

R. J. Pope of the company’s branch 
at Wichita, Kan., has been appointed 
traveling sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, while A. R. El- 
wick, who has been in the employ of 
the company for one year, has been 
appointed salesman to cover the terri- 
tory formerly traveled by Mr. Pope. 

A. W. Vanderhoeve, of the Minne- 
apolis branch, has recently been ap- 
pointed traveling sales manager in the 
northern Wisconsin territory, formerly 
covered by W. Charlton. Mr. 
Vanderhoeve was formerly connected 
with the old Twin City Paint Co., for 
seven years, covering the City of St. 
Paul. 

Demonstrations of the firm’s product: 
was a feature of the recent sales con- 
ference of the company’s Minneapolis 
salesmen. E. T. Gray of 


the Western Division, addressed the 
meeting, the demonstration being given 
by Herman Rau, factory expert. 





Stanton ,Advertising Head of 
Kagle-Picher 

Arthur H. Stanton has been ap- 

pointed advertising manager of the 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., with general 
offices in Chicago. Mr. Stanton has 
had considerable experience with this 


| company, having started as road sales- 


| Ine., Poughkeepsie, N. 
| been incorporated in the State of New 





man several years ago. 





Wright-Morrison Battery Co. 
Incorporated 


Wright-Morrison Battery Co., 
Y., has recently 


The 


York for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing electric batteries. The capital is 
$15,000, and the directors are Frank 
Wright, George Morrison and Augusta 
Wright, all of Poughkeepsie. 





N. Y. Firm Increases Stock 


The Imperial Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
of New York City, has recently filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. Y. notice of an increase of 
capital stock. 
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Kessler-Sutton Reorganized 


As a result of the death of Anah C. 
Kessler, president of the Kessler- 
Sutton Hardware Co., Richmond, Va., 
this firm has recently reorganized with 
Howard Sutton as president and C. 
W. Talley, as vice-president. A. H. 
Sutton, who has been in charge of the 
store, will continue as secretary and 
treasurer. 





Broadcast Listeners Not Con- 
trolled by Boston Firm 


HARDWARE AGE desires to correct any 
misunderstanding which may have 
arisen in the minds of its readers re- 
garding the article describing the for- 
mation of the Association of Broadcast 
Listeners which appeared in the issue 
of Sept. 6. We desire to make clear the 
fact that this organization is of an en- 
tirely independent nature and is in no 
way controlled by Chandler & Farqu- 
har Co. of Boston, Mass. The company 
in question has merely loaned its rooms 
to the organization from an entirely 
disinterested and public spirited motive. 





Herschel Issues New Catalog 


A new catalog has been issued by 
R. Herschel Manufacturing Co., Peoria, 
Ill. The new book is known as No. 77 
and has been designed as a reference 
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and handbook as well as a catalog of 
the merchandise manufactured and 
sold by this concern. A string hanger 
has also been provided so the catalog 
can be kept within handy reach. 

This firm manufactures lawn mow- 
ers, single and double trees as well as 
a large line of agricultural implement 
supplies. Drills, link chain and 
kindred items are also carried in stock. 





Hunter Arms Corp. 
Incorporates 


The Hunter Arms Corp., Inc., Ful- 
ton, N. Y., was recently incorporated 
in the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the manufacture 
of guns, revolveds, etc. The company 
has issued 2325 shares of preferred 
stock at $100 par value, and 1500 
shares of common stock of non par 
value. The directors of the company 
are S. J. Gilles, G. F. Gilles and George 
M. Fanning, all of Fulton, N. Y. 





Orgill Bros. Opens Branch 
Warehouse 


Orgill Bros. & Co. hardware whole- 
salers, Memphis, Tenn., has recently 
opened a branch warehouse in Jack- 
son, Miss., which will afford greatly 
increased storage facilities. 
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Electrical Home Exhibit in 
Cleveland 


The sixth electrical home has been 
placed on exhibit by the Electrical 
League of Cleveland. It is located in 
Cleveland Heights, at 2543 Huclid 
Boulevard. With 168 outlets and every 
known electrical home device it serves 
as a community showroom exemplify- 
ing the possibilities of comfort through 
investment in electrical merchandise. 
The home was opened Aug. 20. Many 
thousand tourists and Clevelanders 
have already visited this exhibition 
home which will not be put up for 
sale for some months. It is open to the 
public from noon until 10 p. m. 

Cleveland retail hardware dealers 
should find it possible to cash in on the 
publicity and psychological effect of the 
sixth electrical home. It should make 
more people realize the benefits of a 
wired home and the convenience of 
electric washers, cleaners, ironers and 
the many other devices of this nature. 


Patek Brothers Incorporate 


Patek Brothers, manufacturers and 
dealers in paint, oil and glass, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have incorporated under 
the name of Patek Brothers, Inc. The 
capital stock of the new company con- 
sists’ of 5000 shares of preferred stock, 
par value of $100, and 5000 shares of 
common stock at no par value. 





Sellmore Hardware Turns Moving Day Into Dollars 
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How Can the Heavy Burdens 
of Our Presidents Be Lightened? 
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Few Chief Executives Have Lived Long After Quitting Office— 
Congress to Consider Relief Measures at 





(WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17, 1923) 


AN the man-killing job of being 
+ President of the United States be 
so lightened of its burdens and 
its terrific nerve strain as to enable our 
ex-Presidents to live to a green old 
age? This is a serious question that 
will engage the minds of the ablest men 
in Congress at the session beginning 
next December. 
President Harding’s death has started 
a vigorous movement to make the task 
of our chief executive an easier one, but 
the problem is at least fifty years old 
and sporadic efforts at finding a remedy 
for an impossible situation have been 
made from time to time ever since the 
assassination of President Lincoln 
shocked the civilized world. It is high 
time Congress gave its serious attention 
to the matter. 


Ex-Presidents Lamentably Shortlived 


As boy and man I have shaken hands 
with all our Presidents since U. S. Grant 
began his second term. With the ma- 
jority of them I have enjoyed an inter- 
esting personal acquaintance. 

In view of what I have seen of their 
endless arduous duties I marvel that 
they have not all died in office. It is a 
lamentable matter of history that with 
perhaps one or two exceptions they 
spent their vitality so unsparingly that 
afterward, when they were subjected 
to a serious shock, they were unable to 
respond. 

When Lincoln was shot by the as- 
sassin Booth the President was worn to 
a shadow by the most terrible experi- 
ence through which a chief executive 
could pass—a prolonged civil war with 
a loss of life without a parallel in his- 
tory. He lived but a few hours. 

Grant’s temperament was phlegmatic, 
but many specialists believed that his 
death was hastened, if not caused, by 
the trying experiences of his eight years 
in the White House. He was totally 
unfitted to withstand a severe ordeal, 
either mental or physical, and he easily 
succumbed. 


Arthur Left Worn and Weary 


Garfield was shot soon after taking 
office, but although his successor, Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, was a man of wonderful 
Poise, who appeared to carry his burden 
lightly, he left the White House a worn 
and weary man and lived but a com- 





Coming Session 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


paratively short time. His friends made 
no serious attempt to bring about his 
renomination. 

Grover Cleveland may have been an 
exception. He seemed to be wholly 
without nerves, and when he finally re- 
tired from office after serving two terms 
with an interval of four years, when he 
gave place to Benjamin Harrison, his 
health was good, although he did not 
live to be an old man. 

During his second term he fought his 
own party on leading issues, especially 
the free silver craze, and took an enor- 
mous amount of punishment without the 
flicker of an eyelash. But did he not 
pay the penalty in the end? 

Benjamin Harrison, whose cold exte- 
rior masked the active mind of one of 
the ablest lawyers the country has pro- 
duced, went back to the congenial prac- 
tice of law amid surroundings that 
should have made for a calm and fruit- 
ful old age. Yet he died in a compara- 
tively short time. 


MckKinley’s Vitality Sadly Depleted 


William McKinley’s vitality was so 
depleted by the severe strain of the 
Spanish- American War that he died 
of a bullet wound from which nine men 
out of ten would have quickly recov- 
ered. The postmortem examination 
showed the wound had never begun to 
heal in normal fashion. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a marvel. 
He was a senior when I entered Har- 
vard College—a slender stripling who 
soon afterward went West and by per- 
sistent effort built up a surprisingly 
sturdy physique. 

A fighter by nature, he scrapped his 
way through his administration with 
the joyous spirit of the young Roman 
gladiators. But he died in his fifties, 
when he might have hoped to live an- 
other thirty or even forty years. 


Taft Wears No Scars—Yet 


Ex-President Taft wears no scars. 
He never will. His sunny nature, his 
motto, “Don’t Worry,” and his ability 
to content himself with doing his best 
regardless of the consequences have 
brought him scatheless through experi- 
ences that would have left their deep 
marks on the average man. 

But when Taft entered the White 
House he was a trained Government of- 
ficial who took everything that came as 


part of a day’s work. Solicitor General, 
Governor of the Philippines, Secretary 
of War and the President, he estab- 
lished a routine of work and mental, 
rather than physical, reservation that 
he still adheres to as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. May his shadow never grow 
less! 

Ex-President Wilson’s career in the 
White House has left him a tragic fig- 
ure that commands the sympathy of 
the whole world. He was literally 
crushed by the burdens of his office. 

Harding’s placid manner, his sim- 
plicity and his unfailing good nature 
were deceptive. He took all his work 
very seriously and his capacity for wor- 
rying over controversial matters was 
surprising. 

He listened to too many advisers and 
tried always to reconcile contending 
forces and conflicting opinions. His 
health grew steadily poorer from the 
day he took office. 


Will Remedy Be Found? 


But what is the remedy? What must 
we do for our Presidents? How can 
we lighten their burdens? 

I have long believed Congress should 
come to the rescue with comprehensive 
legislation. Harding’s deplorable death 
may hasten its 

In the first place, an enormous 
amount of work now performed by the 
President, pursuant to law, should be 
turned over to the heads of the execu- 
tive departments. That is what the 
cabinet officers were designed for when 
the framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided for them. 

In the second place—and this, per- 
haps, is of prime importance—a joint 
resolution should be passed by Con- 
gress, proposing to the States a consti- 
tutional amendment extending the Pres- 
ident’s term from four to six years and 
making him ineligible to reelection. 
This would enable the President to work 
out his policies deliberately without re- 
gard to their effect upon his own po- 
litical future. 

It would also relieve him of an enor- 
mous amount of pressure from _ poli- 
ticians seeking favors in exchange for 
support for reelection and would render 
him independent of criticism or ap- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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to use in selling specialties. Now in this 

article—and remember I am trying to write 

these articles in a very A B C manner—I 
want to give a little plan I used that consider- 
ably increased my sales. 

It is a very common thing for most of the 
merchants in a town to run short of the same 
goods about the same time. Customers going 
around from store to store call for these goods 
and as the merchants are short they are reminded 
of them and will put them on their want-lists. If 
I sold a number of dealers in a town I always 
studied the orders of each merchant—especially 
the first one I sold. Then when I called on the 
other merchants, without, of course, telling 
them I had sold these goods, I would ask if they 
needed the items listed on my other order. Fre- 
quently I found that a merchant would say— 
“Oh, yes. I am out of those goods. I have had 
calls for them and I want to buy some.” 

Then in selling I constantly used what I call 
the association of ideas. When I became a 
sales manager I gave this thought to other sales- 
men and they used it to great advantage. What 
I mean is this: Suppose a customer orders sev- 
eral cases of wire cloth. What does wire cloth 
suggest?— Screen doors, screen door hinges, 
latches, knobs, spiral springs, double pointed 
tacks, window screens, not to mention fly swat- 
ters (made of wire cloth!). It is surprising 
when a merchant has his mind on one line how 
the items can be increased by working other 
items that are suggested by this line. 

In my last article I referred to training cus- 
tomers. When you take the territory of a sales- 
man who has not properly trained his customers 
—and I have done this a number of times—you 
will frequently find very exasperating condi- 
tions. Your predecessor has allowed his cus- 
tomers to get into very bad habits. Of couse, I 
know when my good friends, the retail mer- 
chants, read this article they will protest at the 
idea that they are trained by any salesman. 
Let me say in reply to this that all of us are 
trained unconsciously by other people with 
whom we come in contact. We are going 
through a course of training every day by our 
associates. 

Now, the especially bad training that I have 
in my mind is where a customer needlessly drops 
into the habit of buying broken packages when 
he could just as well buy full packages. Break- 
ing packages is exceedingly expensive and, be- 
sides that, when the goods arrive they do not 
open in an attractive manner. 

I remember on one territory I found that my 


I: my last article I wrote about the best plan 


Some of the Meanestl 


predecessor for some unknown reason had 
trained his customers to buy everything in lots 
of one-third of a dozen. I promptly attempted 
to get them to buy a full box of one-half of a 
dozen. It took me some time to break this very 
pernicious habit. I remember I used to joke 
with one customer about his orders for a frac- 
tion of a dozen. I used to tell him that he was 
evidently buying goods not for sale, but for his 
own family. When I put my catalog down on 
his counter I would say—“Well, Jim, is the 
family short of goods? Come on now with 
your fractions of adozen.” I gradually shamed 
him out of this kind of buying. 

Of course, for a salesman trying to make a 
record, one of the worst customers to handle is 
the procrastinator. When I look back on the 
years of my travels I think of how I suffered 
from these dealers who never knew their own 
minds. I often wished that some of these 
dealers when I called would say NO—that they 
would not buy a dollar’s worth of goods. This 
would have been a great relief. Instead of that, 
they would suck the end of a pencil and medi- 
tate. They would put you off and make you call 
again. 

I remember distinctly how I trained one of 
these procrastinators to buy goods with a fair 
degree of speed. He did business in a town 
where I sold a number of other dealers. He 
was a man of small ideas and naturally did a 
small busingss. However, he paid his bills 
promptly and the account was worth having. 
Nevertheless, it took entirely too much of my 
time to sell him, so when I worked up my busi- 
ness in this territory to a point where I was 
recognized as being the king pin salesman on 
the route I became somewhat independent. I 
therefore determined to try an experiment with 
this procrastinating merchant. On one of my 
trips I dropped in to see him without my cata- 
log. I chatted with him pleasantly and then 
took my departure. I passed his door several 
times that day and greeted him as I went by. 
I did not call on him again. The next trip I did 
the same thing. The next trip I again called. 
“Say”—said he—“what was the matter last trip? 
You did not call again.” “No”—I replied—“I 
didn’t have time.” At this his eyes stuck out 
like a lobster’s. “You didn’t have time?” he in- 
quired. “What are you on the road for?” This 
gave me my opening. “I am on the road’—I re- 
plied—“to sell all the goods I can every month 
and every year, and, my dear sir, the volume 
of my business is only limited by the number of 
hours in the day and night and my physical 
ability to stand the strain of writing down or- 
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ders. Now, you must admit that you are a very 
slow buyer. Then you put me off from time to 
time when I am selling certain lines. You 
never seem to be willing to buy certain goods 
when I am ready to sell them. You have made 
me bring samples to this town twice. Now, 
while I like you personally and hope we will 
always be good friends, I want to tell you that 
I always lose sales by selling you because in 
the same time I devoted to you I could sell 
twice as many goods to other merchants.” 

. Well, of course, he was sore and he passed 
me up that trip. The next time I came to town 
I dropped in to see him smilingly and shook 
hands—told him I was very busy, but just 
wanted to say “hello.” He held me by the hand 
and remarked: “You d—— crank, I want some 
goods. Come in after dinner.” Well, that 
night after dinner he bought the quickest bill 
he had ever bought in his entire life. I rushed 
him. When he hesitated and started sucking 
his pencil I passed the item. Several times I 
started to shut up my catalog and put it in the 
case. After it was all over he told me he did 
not see any sense in being in such a d—— hurry. 
I replied that by hurrying I could catch the 
eleven o’clock train, get to the next town that 
night and be.all ready to start selling goods 
early the next morning, but if I missed that 
train it meant that I would not arrive at the next 
town until almost the middle of the day. After 
that I seldom had any trouble with him, but I 
am quite sure he still went on procrastinating 
with my competitors. Sometimes I would ar- 
rive in his town on the same train with a com- 
petitor and I was always glad to see my com- 
petitor get started with this man first. It 
meant I could beat him out selling the others 
about three for one! 

4 However, of all the irritating and hopeless 
jobs that fall to the lot of a salesman is the case 
where he is compelled to sell-two partners, both 
doing the buying and usually at loggerheads 
with each other. If you sold one the other 
criticised or canceled the order. 

Then, too—and I know hundreds of salesmen 
who read this will laugh—the meanest man on 
earth to sell is usually an old man. They are 
almost always superconservative and invariably 
slow. Oh, how old men have made me suffer. 

But I forgot there is one meaner man than 
the procrastinator or the old man to sell. He 
1s probably the meanest buyer on earth. I re- 
fer to the former traveling salesman who goes 
into business for himself. He knows it all. 
Yes, I give the ex-traveling salesman the medal 
as being the meanest man on earth to sell. 


—_ 


the World 


What do all the salesmen who read these ar- 
ticles say? I am sure you say “Amen” to this 
opinion! 

The papers are full of the necessity of cut- 
ting down the high cost of distribution. Now, 
in my opinion, one of the highest costs of dis- 
tribution is slow buying. It has seemed to me 
that many a merchant, even when he had made 
up his mind to buy from a salesman, would just 
take a grim delight in making the salesman— 
as he thought—work for the order. 

Then, of course, I know how merchants suffer 
from slow salesmen. I remember once as a 
sales manager I was sent out to discover why a 
certain very attractive salesman who had re- 
cently taken one of our old established terri- 
tories was only selling about 50 per cent as 
many goods as his predecessor. Now, this 
salesman was a charming gentleman. He 
looked intelligent, talked well and was a very 
well posted hardware man. He did not have a 
single bad habit—but, while he had done fairly 
well on the small territory, it was evident from 
his loss of volume that there was something 
seriously wrong with his method of handling 
this larger territory. On the first day of my 
arrival in his territory I went with him to sell 
one of our best customers. This customer got 
out his want list and was in a hurry to buy. 
This dealer was a very quick, nervous man. I 
looked on at the proceedings. The trouble was 
immediately apparent. This charming, gentle- 
manly salesman of ours was too slow in taking 
an order. It was awful. It was painful. He 
talked slowly and he wrote slowly. He ad- 
justed the pages in his order book as if he ex- 
pected to live forever. After he had sold cer- 
tain items he would go on talking about them. 
One would have thought there was nothing else 
to sell. 

Then at lunch time we walked over, to the 
hotel together and I wanted to go in to lunch 
immediately and get through with it. Neither 
of us had done enough work that morning to 
get dirty—but not for him. He had to go into 
the wash room and make an elaborate toilet. 
He parted his hair carefully. He trimmed his 
finger nails. Everything this man did he did 
slowly. 

Now, in a small territory where a salesman 
can take plenty of time, this man might do 
fairly well—for a small salary—but when it 
came to handling a large territory where there 
were a lot of buyers his case was utterly hope- 
less. We put him back on his little route and 
no doubt he is a happy and useful citizen. 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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Crisp Fall Days 
Make Golfing 
A Delight 


OW you can tee off and 

follow the ball briskly 
down the course arriving at 
the “19th Hole” ready for an- 
other round—thanks to brac- 
ing Autumn weather. 





a 


Now is the time to replenish 
your equipment — perhaps a 
new bag, certainly more balls 
and one or two of the fine 
clubs we are showing. If you 
are a duffer let us fit you 
out complete with quality ac- 
-cessories, 


Bags, balls, clubs, 
golf shoes, practice 
stands, etc. 


Jones Hardware Co. 
“Fall Sports Headquarters” 
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A message to the legion of fall golfers. 
Add to this copy a list of standard equip- 
ment and prices on a few leaders 


UT on the great outdoor movie 
QO screen, Nature is throwing a 

“fade-out” on summer sports and 
writing the title for the annual fall 
rodeo of hunting, fishing, golfing and 
football. She is setting the scene with 
the old familiar background that never 
fails to stir the blood of the true lovers 
of the outdoors. Falling leaves, trees 
turning to crimson and gold, the sting 
of ozone-laden air and the dreamy haze 
of Indian Summer. 


Cashing In on Fall Vacations 


Do you know, Mr. Hardware Dealer, 
that more and more people are choos- 
ing the fall for their vacation period 
and that these folks are usually in a 
position to gratify their needs in sport 
equipment? Do you realize that a rela- 
tively small advertising campaign, well 
planned and placed, will sell a large 
quantity of profit-producing items like 
guns, ammunition, cutlery, camp sup- 
plies, hunting equipment and clothes, 
fishing tackle, golf supplies and ac- 
cessories for fodtball as well as equip- 
ment for fall indoor sports? 


Planning the Campaign 


Assuming that these facts are ap- 
parent to you, here’s the way to go 
about capturing this business. Use a 
series of ads similar to those which 
accompany this article, making such 
changes as will adapt them to your 
stock. Make little or no changes in 


the copy except as we suggest later. 
Remember that a sporting goods ad 
must be brimmjng over with the kind 
of appeal that creates a desire to en- 
gage in the sport. 


Above all, it must 
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Planning a Profitable 


Advertising Campaign 


on Autumn Sports 


By B. J. 


not be merely a descriptive announce- 
ment of stock. The largest and most 
successful sporting goods store in New 
York City never uses a plain, descrip- 
tive ad. It goes to great length to 
enliven its advertising with the atmos- 
phere of the sport and it has been 
using this brand of publicity for years. 
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That is why in preparing these sug- 
gested ads for your use we have been 
careful to write the sort of copy that 
gets under the skin of the sportsman— 
that makes him determined to get away 
for his fall trip even in the face of 
busy days. We have taken care of the 
specific appeal in the listings and these 





sportsman. , 


town’s ardent sportsmen. 


you'll need. 
us at once. 
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Happy Hunting Days 
Draw Near 


ARLY morn in the blind, following the dogs through 
the thinning woods, or on the trail of your coveted 
rifle game, Autumn days are golden days for the true 


But no matter what you hunt or where you roam, your 
trip won’t go down as a success unless you have the kind 
of equipment and supplies that meet every test. 


Our business is supplying reliable hunting accessories 
at reasonable prices and on this basis we have built up a 
department that is a byword and a “buy” word among the 


And, if you sleep under a tent, we have every item 
Better check up your equipment now and see 


Guns, ammunition, hunting cutlery, jackets, boots, 
camp supplies of every description. 


Jones Hardware Company 


“Fall Sports Headquarters” 
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This copy will stimulate interest in the annual hunting trip. Add a big listing of 
hunting needs with prices 
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These Are The Days For 
Real Fishing! 


OOL weather makes the big fellows come to the sur- 
face and take a fling at your bait. 
know are planning their fishing trips now. 


Sportsmen who 
Lakes are 
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special box display if you so desire. 
A popular model of a gun, specially 
priced, for example, makes an excellent 
leader for a hunting ad. 

As to placing these ads, the vital 
consideration is to so arrange your 
schedule that you are running an in- 
tensive campaign. Don’t spread out 
insertions. Get your story in every 
other day and toward the end of the 
week hit Thursday and Friday with 
different ads. Shorten the total num- 
ber of weeks rather than spin out the 
insertions. Three solid weeks of rapid- 
fire work will do more than six of 
scattered insertions. 

As to supplementary work, a short, 


saad 


through purging and streams are running cold and clear. 


Let us sell you the fishing tackle that will make your 
trip a big success. We stock everything you need to catch 
any kind of fish and if you make a camp trip of it, we can 
supply you with up-to-date accessories for a couple of 
weeks in the open—everything from flashlight to tent. 


Rods, bait, baskets, nets, tackle kits, reels of all 
kinds, camp equipment, etc. 


Jones Hardware Company 


“Fall Sports Headquarters” 


snappy campaign of this kind leaves 
little time to prepare and mail out 
anything especially effective in the way 
of direct appeal, unless it be a circular. 
Our advice would be to concentrate on 
getting the best possible series of ads 
in the newspapers by paying great 
attention to the listed items and prices 
and to the illustrations. 

The dealer who gets behind these 
suggested ads and this fall sports goods 
campaign during the next few weeks 
will find that his sales in this depart- 
ment of his business will show an in- 
crease happily out of proportion to the 
amount invested. Furthermore, he will 
discover later that this publicity has 
won some new and desirable customers 


7 
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This ad reminds the fisherman of the ideal 
season for making record catches. Add a 
representative listing of your stock 





listings can be lengthened or shortened 
to fit your particular stock. 


Suggested Additions to Copy 


In the hunting and fishing ads we 
suggest you insert a line or two of 
black-face type: “Season for (fill in) 
opens (fill in date).” Local seasons 
vary, and it is important that hunting 
and fishing ads give the sportsman 
plenty of advance notice as regards the 
opening date. 

In the fishing ad it might be well to 
mention several rendezvous popular in 
your locality. It is always good policy 
to give a sports goods ad as much local 
flavor as is possible, but these are the 
only changes we would suggest in the 
copy. 

Use Good Illustrations 


As to illustrations, it is highly im- 
portant that every one of these ads be 
illustrated. Suitable cuts can be pro- 
cured from various services supplying 





same and the cuts should picture the 
delight of the sport. Do not use cuts 
of guns, shells, golf bags, etc., unless 
you are using at least a three-column 
ad of more than a 6-in. depth. In this 
latter case, such small individual cuts 
should be-inclosed in panels with brief 
descriptive matter and prices. It is a 
good plan to feature a leader in a 
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for his store. 
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Here’s an ad that will reach a big audience, 
Add to the copy as many items as you can 
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Now Come— 
Football and Basketball 


UTUMN days mean football, basketball, indoor base- 

ball, handball, bowling and other kindred sports. We 

have anticipated your needs and in our stock you will find 
a host of accessories for these sports. 


In choosing our Fall sport stock, we have been guided 
by quality and reliability—goods from well-known makers. 
Yet, at the same time, you’ll find our prices reasonable— 
little more than you are asked to pay for indifferent quality. 

No matter what sport you intend following this Fall, 
come in and see us. You will be certain to find something 
you'll prize. 

Footballs and equipment, basketballs and equip- 


ment, handballs, baseball goods, novelties and ac- 
cessories. 
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Jones Hardware Company 


“Fall Sports Headquarters” 
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Current Business Improving 
—Price Stability Continues 


are doing an excellent business in seasonal merchandise, in the majority of cases 


J are asin in the various wholesale centers throughout the country report that they 


considerably in advance of that done during the corresponding period of 1922. 


Future business is also improving and is expected to keep at a high level. 


Generally 


speaking, there is an air of optimism in all branches of the hardware trade. 


Manufacturers’ deliveries have improved considerably, although jobbers in some sec- 


tions are still experiencing considerable delay in, obtaining merchandise. 


Jobbers are 


urging dealers to anticipate their needs in view of threatened stock shortages. 


Prices for the most part remain unchanged. During the past week minor changes 


have been made, advances and reductions being about equal in number. 


The consensus 


of opinion is that there will be few changes for the balance of 1923. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has announced a 
10 per cent reduction, effective Sept. 12, on all 
products listed in its Catalog and Price List No. 25, 
including rim and mortise night latches, rim and 
builders’ 
trims, door closers and keys and blanks. 


mortise deadlocks, padlocks, 


locks and 


Makers of nuts and bolts have issued new prices 
on practically all kinds of nuts and bolts. 

The Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, has ad- 
vanced list prices on drop forged S wrenches. 

Sash cord has been advanced 2 cents per pound by 
several manufacturers. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


MONG the price changes made ef- 

fective during the past week in 

leading wholesale centers were the fol- 
lowing: 


NEW YORK.—Several price changes 
were reported in the New York whole- 
sale market during the past week. Sash 
cord has been advanced another 2 
cents per pound base, this being the 
second advance within the past two 
weeks. An advance of 2 cents per lb. 
is reported on Mason line, and also on 
awning rope and cotton rope. Barrel 
bolts, etc., have gone up 10 per cent, 
while solder has advanced from 83 cents 
to 4 cents. Business in this market, 
as reported last week, continues to in- 
crease, the demand being active for 
practically all lines, particularly build- 
ers’ hardware and tools. Certain of the 
jobbers report a shortage in many of 
the standard tools. 


CHICAGO.—During the past week 


rubber insulated wire was reduced 
slightly; linseed oil declined 3 cents per 
gal.; turpentine declined 2 cents per 
gal.; shellac declined 20 cents per gal., 
while denatured alcohol advanced 4 
cents per gal. Jobbers report that sales 
at this time are ahead of the corre- 
sponding period for 1922. There is an 
active demand for fall goods; future 
orders are also good. 


BOSTON.—Carriage bolts formerly 
at 30 per cent discount are now 25 per 
cent discount; rivets and burrs have 
been reduced approximately 10 per cent 
following manufacturers’ reductions; 
cotton duck has been reduced 3 cents 
per yard; tackle blocks now quoted 50 
per cent off list following a slight de- 
cline by manufacturers. Business in 
general is good and sales of seasonal 
merchandise are steadily gaining in 
volume. 


PITTSBURGH — The expected im- 


provement in steel buying has not as 
yet materialized and sales are practi- 
cally on a par with those of August. 
Seasonal merchandise is moving well 
in hardware circles and already there 
are marked shortages in certain lines. 


CLEVELAND.—No price changes of 
importance have taken place during 
the past week. The trade as a whole 
is optimistic. Dealers’ sales are ex- 
ceptionally good, manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ deliveries are improving. Job- 
bers are expecting shortages to de- 
velop in several lines. 


TWIN CITIES.—The most important 
changes to be noted are the new lists 
and discounts on machine and carriage 
bolts which went into effect Sept. 1. 
The price on bale ties has been reduced 
so that jobbers’ prices are now 65-5 per 
cent instead of 65 per cent; 6-in. stove 
dampers have been reduced from $1.59 
per doz. to $1.40 per doz. 
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Numerous Minor Price Adjustments 


, Noted in New York Market 


metropolitan area during the past week. The 

tone of the wholesale market, as reported last week, 
continues active and a very satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness is reported by many of the jobbers. Pick-up 
business, speaking generally, is active and fall orders 
are coming along in satisfactory volume. 

Price changes announced by jobbers during the past 
week include another advance of 2 cents per lb. base 
on sash cord, this being the second advance within the 
past two weeks. An advance of 2 cents per lb. is reported 
on the Mason lines of rope and also on awning rope and 
cotton rope of other manufacture. Barrel bolts, etc., 
have gone up 10 per cent, while solder has advanced from 
8 cents to 4 cents. Numerous other departures from 
prevailing schedules have also occurred, but these are 
more in the way of minor readjustments than changes. 


L met of outstanding interest has occurred in the 


In respect to the future price situation, local whole- 
salers are generally of the opinion that no substantial 
alterations will be made during the remainder of the 
year, although minor alterations will undoubtedly occur. 

Factory deliveries are continuing to improve, although 
there is still much room for improvement. The shortage 
is particularly acute in respect to brick trowels. Short- 
ages are also reported on standard lines of tools, and no 
marked improvement is looked for in the immediate 
future. 

Retailers in the metropolitan district are reporing a 
good volume of business. The generally satisfactory 
conditions prevailing are attributed to the approach of 
the winter season, which has resulted in stimulating the 
consumer demand for all kinds of seasonable merchandise. 
In view of the existing shortages in many lines, many 
of the retailers are buying well ahead. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES . — 
Stocks ample; interest fair; prices 
firm. 


AXES.—Market improving; stocks 
satisfactory; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
doz.; 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 
22.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BUCK SAWS.—Orders for fall numer- 
ous; stocks ample; prices steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Buck saws, red frame, double 
brace, $9 per doz. Buck saws, double 
brace, varnished frame, polished 
blade, 30-regular teeth, $13 per doz. 
Similar saw, with round breast blued 
blade, extra thin back, 4% points, 
$18 per doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%4c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mand excellent; in some sections ex- 
ceeding supply; prices holding. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
16%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
$9.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each, 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Demand good; 


stocks ample; prices firm. 


¥ Jobbery’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork: 

Cotton gloves, light weight, $1.55 
per doz. pair. Medium weight, knitted 
wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. : 

Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS. — Pick-up 
demand excellent; stocks ample; prices 
steady. 
— quotations, f.o.b. New 
aes 


Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 


gross. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


FURNACE SCOOPS.—Demand mod- 
erate; prices steady; stocks adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 
D handle, 39c. each. Long handle, 
52¢e. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 
for bundle lots. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—Demand sat- 
isfactory; stocks good; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 
10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 
14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 


> 


No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Demand from out of 
town continues strong; stocks in good 
supply; prices holding firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, $1.65 
per doz.; without chain, $1.28 per doz. 
No. 1, $2 with chain, $1.59 per doz. 
without chain. Size 1%, $3.05 per 
doz. with chains; $2.32 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 2, $3.97 per doz. with 
chains. Size 3, $6.71 per doz. with 
chains. 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 per 
doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with 
chains; $1.89 per doz. without chains. 
Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. with chains; 
$2.81 per doz. without chains. Size 2, 
$5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, 
$7.26 per doz. with chains. 


ICE SKATES.—Supply good; prices 
firm. 

Union harware: Sizes 9, 9%, 10, 
10%, 11, 11%, 80c. per pair; sizes 9, 
914, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, $1.15 per pair; 
sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, $1.21 
per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11%, 
$1.73 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
$1.06 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
$1.36 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
$1.45 per pair; sizes 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 
$1.80 per pair. Extension bob skates 
(plain), 53c. per pair. 


LANTERNS. — Demand satisfactory; 
stocks ample; prices steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Hylo, $7.50 per doz.; Monarch, $8 


per doz.; Victor, $8 per doz. 

Lantern globes, white, 1 doz. in box, 
$1.20 per doz. Ruby, 1 doz. in box, 
$3 per doz. 


LINSEED OIL.—No improvement in 
demand; stocks fair; prices show 
downward tendency. 


Quotations to dealers, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 
bbl., 98c. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
95e. Calcutta linseed oil in bbl., 
$1.30. Boiled oil is 2c. extra; double 
boiled oil is 3c. extra and oil in half 
bbl. is 5c. per gal. additional. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS.—Pick-up  de- 
mand satisfactory; stocks fair; prices 
firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
School crayons, white, 3lc. per 
gross net. Note: There are a num- 
ber of different qualities on the mar- 
ket. Prices vary according to quality. 


SIDEWALK . SCRAPERS.—Little in- 
terest shown at present outside of ad- 
vanced bookings already made; prices 
holding; stocks ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
7, $4 per doz. Scraper’ with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Prices firm; job- 
bers’ stocks in good supply. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only last a 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Interest increas- 
ing, with stocks in good supply; prices 
satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weather strip, double rubber, 66%— 
5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
66%,—5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 
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Prices of Basic Staples 


paces and discounts quoted by New York jobbers on basic staples are 


as follows: 


BOLTS 

Common Carriage Bolts, small, 40-10 per cent; large 
40-10 per cent 

Machine Bolts, small, 40-10-5 per cent; large 40-10-5 
per cent 

Lag Screws, 40-10-10 per cent 

Stove Bolts, 75 per cent, both flat and round head 

Sink Bolts, 75 per cent 

Tire Bolts, 45 per cent 

Step Bolts, 40-5 per cent 

Screw Anchors, 75-10 per cent 

Lag Screw Shields, 80-15-5 per cent 

Machine Bolt Shields, 65-10-5 per cent 


BRIGHT WIRE GOODS 

Bright Steel, 80-10-10 per cent; Brass, 80 per cent; 
Galvanized, 80 per cent 

BUTTS 

Wrought Brass, list plus 10 per cent 

CHAIN, JACK 

Iron, 40 per cent; Brass, 40 per cent; safety, Brass, 
50 per cent 

CHISELS 

Socket Firmer, 50-10-5 per cent; Socket Butt, 50-10- 
5 per cent; Tang Firmer, 15 per cent; Tang Butt, 
15 per cent 


CUP HOOKS 
Brass, 75-10 per cent 
DRILLS 


Bit Stock, 60 per cent; Straight Shank, 60 per cent; 
Blacksmith, 60 per cent; Wood Boring, 40 per cent 


ESCUTCHEON PINS 
Brass Escutcheon Pins, 40 per cent off new list 


FAMILY SCALES 

Slanting Dial, 24 lb., $1.75 each; Straight Dial, 
24 |b., $1.75 each; Straight Dial, 24 lb., with 
Scoop, $2 each 


GLAZIER POINTS 
Zinced, % lb. papers, 21c¢ lb. net 
HAMMERS, PICKS AND MATTOCKS 
Carpenters’ Hammer with handle, $1 each 
Railroad Picks, 6 to 7 lb., 65¢ each 
Pick Mattocks, 75¢ each 
Plain Mattocks, 75¢ each 
Wedges, 9c Ib. 
Striking and Drilling Hammers, 12c per Ib. 
Stone Hammers, 16c per Ib. 
Crowbar, 4 ft. 96c each; 5 ft., $1.68 each 
Some jobbers quote on all picks and mattocks 
33 1/3-5 per cent off standard lists 
HAMMERS AND SLEDGES 
5 lb. and heavier, 60-24% per cent; under 5 Ib., 50- 
10-2% per cent 
HANDLES (medium grade hickory) 


Hammer, 8%4¢ each 
Hatchet, 8%e¢ each 


Axe, 32c each 

LOCKS AND BUTTS 

Common Butts, 3% x 3% (steel), 25c to 29¢ a pair 
Common Rim Lock, 4 x 3%, 23¢ each 


Common*Mortise Lock, 8% x 3%, 88¢ each 


NAILS 

Wire Nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per keg 

Cut Nails, $4.50 base, per keg 

Wire Nails and Brads in small lots, 70 per cent off 
list 

Roofing Nails, 1 x 12, 100 1b., $7.55, galvanized; 
and plain, ‘$5.55 


OIL 

Three in One, small, $1.20 per doz.; large, $2.40 per 
doz., Handy Cans, $2.40 per doz; Factory, $4.80 
per doz. 

PAPER 

Roofing Paper, 2 ply, $1.45 per roll; tarred felt, 
$1.35 per roll. Slate service roofing, $1.65 per roll 


RIVETS 


Copper Rivets and Burrs, 33 1/3 per cent 

Copper Break Band Rivets, 33 1/3 per cent 

Black Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Tin Tinners’ Rivets, 50 per cent 

Oval Head Iron Rivets, 50 per cent 

ROPE 

Pure Manilla Rope, 20%c base per lb.; hardware 
grade, 19%c base per Ib. 

SAND PAPER 

B & A, 20-2% per cent; Star, 20-2% per cent 

SASH CORD 

Cotton Sash Cord, 39c¢ to 43¢ base, per lb. 
Prices vary according to grade and differ in 
different sections of the city. 

SCREWS 

Flat Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 

Round Head Steel Machine Screws, 70 per cent 

Flat Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 

Round Head Brass Machine Screws, 60-10 per cent 

Steel Set Screws, 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, U. S. S., 75 per cent 

Steel Cap Screws, S. A. E., 65-5 per cent 

Flat Head Steel Wood Screws, bright, full packages, 
75-20-5-5 per cent 

Galvanized, 60-20-5-5 per cent 

Flat Head Brass, 70-20-5-5 

Round Head Blued, 72%-20-5-5 per cent 

Round Head Nickel Plated, 62%4-20-5-5 per cent 

Round Head Brass, 67%4-20-5-5 per cent 


SCREW HOOKS 

Brass, 75-10 per cent 

SHELF BRACKETS 

Wrought Steel, Japanned, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent 
SHOVELS 


Contractors, polished No. 2, $12 per doz. 


STAPLES 


Galvanized Fence Wire, 7c lb., $6 per keg; Gal- 
vanized Poultry Netting, 8%c lb., $7.50 per keg 


TINNED PICTURE WIRE 
50-10 per cent 
VISES 


Oval Slide, 2 in. jaw $1.95 each; 2% in., $2.30; 3 in., 
$2.65 each; 3% in., $3.35 each; 4 in., $4.70 each 


WRENCHES 
Coes, 40 per cent; Agricultural, 50-5 per cent; Still- 
son pipe, 55-5-2% per cent 
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Fall Goods Selling Fast in Chicago 
—lew Price Changes Reported 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 
To wholesale business of this territory continues 
to be satisfactory. The volume is ahead of the same 
period last year and shows more strength since 
Labor Day. Very few price changes of any kind were 
Stocks seem to be in good condition and the 
There has been no 
falling off of future orders, as the retailer seems to be 
convinced that present markets are satisfactory for the 


reported. 
demand for fall goods is very active. 


placing of future requirements. 


There has been some talk about the effect of the Jap- 
anese disaster on prices, due to the large amount of 
material which will be needed by that country. 
Japanese law compelling the use of other materials than 
that used in thatched roofs will bring a large demand to 
this country for sheets, particularly those which can be 
galvanized. Sheets are also used in making houses vermin 
proof, and immediate stocks of this material available in 
this country at the present time will be drawn on heavily. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Current demand for both firearms and 
ammunition is unusually heavy and has 
started very early. Several factories 
are behind on their orders. Dealers 
have been advised to place specifica- 
tions at once. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— 
Dealers are commencing to place their 
specifications for fall and winter sup- 


plies. 
We eeete from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicag 


Spark Piugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 

Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.— Anderson No. 3280, 
$6. — each; fy a $5.67 each 

Horn. — A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
91 90c. each; National Standard, No. 

$1.20 each. 

~ Pumps, — Rose, 14-in, 
$1.55 each 

Chains. —Non- skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
49 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 

‘ / 
$1.30 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.80 each. 


We quote f.o.b. factory: 


cylinder, 


Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service set, vas 5.25; No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7: No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. All Snap-On Wrenches 


less 40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Orders in good volume are ar- 
riving for “rush” shipment, indicating 
low stocks among the dealers. Jobbers 
are filling orders promptly from stock, 
though most manufacturers are still 
too busy to ship promptly. Prices are 


unchanged and expected to remain firm 
during the next several months. 


2 quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
loz, base; single bitted handled axes 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


time, but it 
demand is over 


Large tonnage of nails and wire is also expected at this 
is believed that as soon as the 
that the balance of the business to be 
exported will be worked in with the regular production 
without seriously inconveniencing domestic consumption. 
There is some talk of higher prices on these lines, but 
nothing definite has been announced. 
opportunity of including the eight-hour day additional 
labor costs in wire and nail prices. 


immediate 


This may be the 


Collections are reported slow from some sections, par- 


The 
road buying is 


decline. 


quarter delivery. 


BALE TIES.—Stocks short; shipments 
hard to obtain, due to shortage of small 
wire. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago district: 
per cent discount. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—New list prices 
have been issued; demand good; job- 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Bale ties, 70 


bers’ stocks in satisfactory condition. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 


40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 


bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list: all stove bolts, 


70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 


50-5 per cent off list. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Manufac- 
turers report orders coming in greater 
volume; big fall trade is in prospect, 
with a scarcity of goods; prices firm. 


We quote from _saee rs’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chicago: 3% > steel butts, 
old copper and dull. Rs. finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.: 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 


door sets, $2 per set: wrought brass 

bit-keyed front door sets. $4 per set: 

eylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set 
CHAINS.—All chains in steady de- 
mand, especially the weldless patterns; 
prices firm and unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list: No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
The future orders have started to come 


in at the new prices recently an- 


, - 
nounced. The new dealers’ discount 
now allows the dealer larger profit. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clip- 
ping machine, $12.75 list: one-man 
power shearing machine, $21 list; top 
plates No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 99 and No 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discount, 331% 
per cent. Stewart electric clipping 
machine, pedestal types, ist: 
shearing machine. $99 list. em b. fac- 


tory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 


count to dealers. 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Sales excellent; judging from demand 
prices are attractive. 


ticularly the wheat regions. 
casted to improve within thirty days, 
buyers were in Chicago last week than a year ago. 
light. 
Produce values aie firmer and live stocks showed some 
Steel mills report good bookings, although some- 
what lighter than expected but heavier than last month. 
Prices at the present time are being quoted for fourth 


The whole situation is fore- 
however. More 
Rail- 
Lumber movements are heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.— Cutlery business con- 
tinues brisk; orders for silverware, 
varvers, manicure sets, pocket and 
butchers’ cutlery much in_ evidence; 


outlook for good fall business very fav- 
orable. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Active building has naturally 
resulted in unusual sales on these lines; 
prices firm at higher basis last re- 
ported. 


We quote from jobbe rs’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $5.40 per 100 ft.; 39-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.85 per 100 ft.: 29- 


gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4.45 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 

FLECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. — 


Price on rubber-covered wire reduced; 





demand for wiring devices good; flash- 

“ght and heating appliance business 

brisk. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft: 1000-ft. lots, 
$7: No. 18 lamp cord. $15 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; ™%-in. brush brass 
key socket, 2lce. each: two-way plugs, 
60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. each; 
one-piece attachment plugs, lic 
each; two-piece attachment plugs, 
12c. each. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES. 

Business very active; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per pound. 

FIELD FENCE. — Stocks in good 


shape; good to fair business expected; 
dating has been offered on this line; 
current business not very active. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 6014 per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Sales good: no 
price predicted at this time. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


change in 


from jobbers’ stocks, 

American files, 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
19 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


65-5 
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FOOD CHOPPERS.—Sales good; fac- 
tories behind on orders. 


oan quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
ol No. 0, $15 pee doz.; No.. 1, 
$18. 20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
io. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


FRUIT PRESSES AND CIDER 
MILLS.—Plentiful fruit crops at rea- 


sonable prices are resulting in a fine 
demand. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Fruit Preeses.—Juicy Fruit, 3-at., 


$3.25 each; 6-qt., 
each. Enterprise, No. 6, $5.5 
No. 12, $7.30 each. 

Cider Mills.—Junior, $21.75 Medium, 
$25.50; Senior, $38; Self Feed, $15.25. 
GALVANIZED AND TINWARE. — 
With demand unabated on galvanized 
ware (tubs are in most demand), prices 
are firmer, with jobbers’ stocks run- 
ning low. The Japanese calamity sug- 


gesting higher prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $1.95 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 doz.; galvanized wash 
tubs, No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 
doz.; N 3, $8.75 doz. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—No change in 
the market; prices steady at present. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent disccunt; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 


$4 each; 12-qt., $5.50 


5 each; 


per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb., 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.59; 
glaziers’ points, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS. — Improve- 
ment noted in deliveries from manu- 
facturers; sales better than during 
early summer; jobbers shipping 
promptly; no early price changes ex- 
pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. ily first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-0z. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


HATCHETS.—Sales are on a liberal 
basis, better than last season; ship- 
ments being made promptly; no price 
changes expected during 1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 


petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 


ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 
HICKORY HANDLES.—Shortage of 
best grades still exists; prices firm, but 
unchanged; sales very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 2 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Stocks in good shape; sales 
average; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap niagee in 


bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.5 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21: 10-in., rete per 
doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5. 64° per 
doz. pairs. 


ICE SKATES.—Heavy bookings re- 
ported; new specifications coming in 
freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp, rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; key clamp, rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key oa rocker, polished steel run- 
ners, $1.3 per pair; key clamp, 
hockey, ll pa boys, $1.38 per pair; 
% key clamp, rocker, women’s and 
girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key clamp, 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 per pair; 
men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 


INCUBATORS.—A big demand ex- 
pected; future orders being booked. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 _ per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—The current demand will 


not start until later. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-at., $8.67 each. 


LANTERNS. — Manufacturers 
best demand in several years; 
from now on should be excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $ 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 

NAILS.—Business improving with sea- 


sonable weather; prices firm, with pre- 
dictions of advance by some makers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
_ and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 

in. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Linseed oil de- 
clined 3 cents per gallon. Turpentine 
declined 2 cents per gallon. Shellac 
declined 20 cents per gallon. Denatured 
alcohol advanced 4 cents per gallon. 


We quote from jobbers’ _ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 95c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.02 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 97c. per 
gal. 

Turpentine.—Barrel $1.14 
gal. 

Denatured 
54c. per gal. 
White Lead.—100-Ib. kegs, 1l4c. per 
100 Ib.; 50-Ib. Kegs, 14% per 100 
ib. : 25-1b, kegs, 14\c. car 100° Ib.; 

121%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%4c. per Ib. 

Shellac. — (4-lb. goods) — White, 
$3.40 per gal.; orange, $3.15 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In bayrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib 

PREPARED ROOFING.—Sales more 
lively than at any previous period 
this year; prices very low; manufac- 
turers report higher material and la- 
bor costs, which may mean higher fall 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 


per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—In anticipa- 
tion of an unusual Christmas demand, 
dealers are getting their stocks in 
shape. Jobbers’ sales excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-o0z. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-oz., $1. 60 per doz.; 8-0z., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 


report 
sales 


lots, per 


Alcohol.—Barrel lots, 
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Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 
Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 
ogy tility Pans.—No. 281, ‘38 doz.; No. 
2, $14 doz 
PE tng starting to pick up; big 
fall and winter business anticipated. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Next — season’s 
orders coming in freely. Present out- 


look would indicate that many of the 
factories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Current demand 
light; fall demand expected to be heavy; 
orders being placed now for spring de- 
livery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 

ROPE, SISAL AND MANILA.—Cur- 
rent sales moderate in volume, with 
orders starting to come’ in for early 
1924; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c.- per 

No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 


lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per lb. base. 


SASH CORD.—Leading makers have 
advanced 2 cents per lb. No local 


changes as yet. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12 per 
doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Demand continues 


good; factories slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., barrels, 5dc. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Demand heavier 
than for many preceding months; prices 
unchanged, but somewhat firmer. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREWS.—Demand norma); fair stocks 
reported by wholesalers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list: round 


head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 

head brass, 76 per cent new list; 

round head brass, 74 per cent new 

list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 
SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged, but firm; strong 
market on tin and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
os No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STEEL SHEETS.—Sales continue ac- 
tive and prices are unchanged, but very 
firm. The eight-hour day in the steel 
mills and the heavier foreign demands 
seem to strengthen prices and to reduce 


available supplies. Local stocks are 
still complete, however. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago:  28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
expected to remain firm during fall 
season; current demand very active, 
but jobbers here are filling orders very 
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doz; No. 2, $3.60 


promptly thus far; future business was Zs 
115X, $2.75 doz.; 


record breaking. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: doz. 


blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 


doz. ; 
No. 


Victor No. 0, $1.65 tent No. 1, $2 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested No. 1%, $3.48 doz.¢ No. 2, $5.87 doz. 
WHEELBARROWS. — Stocks 
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aves Clutch, 
$4.88 doz.; 


wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.: catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4. 15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 


better; 100 lb.; catch we ight spools painted 


gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 > js barb wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 

per 100 joints. aii demand active; prices unchanged. black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 

ows.—6-in. ued, corrugated, 7 A » sa ail 12-mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 

30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. f hy eld gg per 100 sq. galvanized before 

Coal Wods. — Galvanized, 17-in., each; No. 14 steel tray and leg pee poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- 

$5.40 per doz. tre ti ? } Montene Or ‘h: me sti- count; galvanized after poultry net- 
ractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; competi ting, 45 per cent discount. 


Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 
TRAPS.—Dealers are getting their late 
orders placed for traps. The future 
shipments have all been made and 
stocks are not as adequate as they 
might be. Current business has hardly 








tive grade, steel 


tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


WIRE GOODS.—Some talk has been 
heard about prices on screen wire and 
poultry netting for next season. 
improbable that these prices will be 
announced until October. 


WRENCHES.—Nothing new in this 
situation; business excellent; prices un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 


It is 


Current de- 


started, di iS tog th wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 

H 200 season, 1 renches ). r ce rf 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks. Mand 18 go OF Une seas0 dle wren¢ hes, 40-10 per ct nt < off 

f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, 2 We quote from jobbers’ stocks, Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, 32 5 f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 60-714 per cent off. 








Buying of Shelf Hardware Futures 


Features Trade in New England 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


HE outstanding feature of going business in the 
Pies England shelf hardware market is the expan- 

sion in the volume of buying of futures. As far 
back as last spring, retail dealers bought quite heavily of 
goods to be sold this fall and winter. At the time, special 
attention was called to this fact because it was some- 
thing out of the ordinary in this territory. Now the 
retail dealer is buying goods wanted for next spring, 
such things as lawn mowers, screen doors, wire cloth, etc. 
The aggregate of such business booked so far this month 
is really astonishing. The question is being asked in 
jobbing circles whether the character of retail buying 
has undergone a readjustment along with a lot of other 
economic things. This buying of futures, taken in con- 
nection with seasonable goods buying, will, without ques- 
tion make shelf hardware jobbers’ September bookings 
the greatest on record. 


AXES.—A few cold nights recently bolts, & 
have served to speed up the movement on cee oe 
of axes out of jobbers’ stocks, partly 

on old orders and partly on new. 
is believed 1923 will be a much better 


count. 
Nuts.—H. P., 





50 per ce 


small lots, 
count; bolt ends, 
It count; tire bolts, 


nt ¢ 
65 ¢ 
‘on 
vo 
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all kinds, list; C. P. 


50 per cent dis- 


In mill supply circles quite a decided increase in buying 
is reported by wholesale houses. Standard lines of mer- 
chandise are enjoying a brisk call, but the thing that 
perhaps pleases the jobbers most is the fact that heavy 
lines of goods, which run up quickly into tonnages and 
dollars and cents are selling better than they have for 
weeks. The heavy hardware business is also picking up, 
so collectively the wholesale situation is quite encouraging. 

Retail dealers are getting their share of a larger busi- 
ness, as well. The schools have opened, people in general 
have settled down to the business of preparing for win- 
ter, and industries are beginning to show more life. All 
of which means a larger flow of business over the hard- 
ware store counters. There is painting, roofing, general 
repairing and a thousand little jobs to be done about 
the home. Retail dealers are getting in some of the 
money the city people forgot to pay when they went to 
the seashore or country last spring. Naturally the hard- 
ware man is resting more comfortably at nights. 


COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.—Job- 
bers’ prices on copper rivets and burrs 
per cent dis- have been reduced about 10 per cent 
per Gent, e- to conform with new lists issued by 
Prices are now back to prac- 


liscount; stove 
ind 5 per cent 


makers. 


axe year than 1922 in this territory. pa Ag Basen Ot hey Bo Tce we tically where they were the first of 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ . and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent March. 
STOCKS; ii t; larg 50 e 6 lise t: ie &% 

— prone ty oe ee ype net ema agent? DUCK.—The market on cotton duck 


Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. - 
base; double bit, $19.50. With han- 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 

BALANCES.—All makes and _ styles 
selling well; recent advance in prices 
has failed to check buying. 

We quote from. Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Spring Balances. No. 3, $3 per We quote fro 
doz., list; No 51, $6; No. 81, $8; No. stocks: 

84, $16; No. 273, $30; No. 87, $84. 

Discount a 35 and 5 per cent. new type, 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Common car- ~ $33 $8.25, list; 


wants. 





rubber 


m f 


Sherwood Line.—Coaster 
tire disk wheels, 
No. 32, $9.10; No. 


semi-finished, case-hardened nuts, 

per cent discount. 
CARTS AND WAGONS.—Going busi- yard. 
ness concerns immediate and future 
Sales for immediate require- 
ments are running well ahead of those 
for the corresponding period last year. 


has been lowered about 3 cents per 


Popular brands now job out at 
about 41 cents per yard. 

ELECTRICAL GOODS.—One hears 
considerable complaining on the part 
of some of the small retail hardware 
dealers because the local electric light 
company is selling irons and toasters 
at reduced rates. On the other hand, 
there is a material increase in the move- 


joston jobbers’ 


wagons, 


A a 9.90: No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35. ‘ p . 
riage bolts heretofore quoted 30 per Discount to trade, 331%4 per cent. ment of electrical goods out of jobbers 
cent discount are now 25 per. cent. ene Beste No, 301, $3.50 each; stocks. It is quite evident that some 
‘ No. 302, .50: No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, i ° + as 
Bolts and nuts in general are more $6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount, 33% retail dealers are meeting electric light- 
active. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are per cent. : ing company competition on the lim- 
far from excessive, but better than eg Eg og ee tg ited amount of stock carried by the lat- 
they were a month or two ago. 104, '$4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount, ter, and going it one better. 
We quote f 308 bbers’ 33% per cent. = ~ 7 We ps bbers’ 
shale” ote rom Boston jobbers Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154, $6 PT from Boston jobbers 
Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. each; No. 155, $7. Discounts, 33% per Irons.—Demanco, in lots of less 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, cent. than five, $3.50 each, net: in lots of 


10 per cent discount; larger and long- , Kiddie — ~ 
er, 40 per cent discount; with C. T. list; No. 706, $15. 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; cent. 

tap bolts, list: common carriage bolts, 
25 per cent discount; Eagle carriage 


Koasters.—No. 705, $13.50 


Di 


Kiddie Skooters. —No. 
Discount, 334% per cent. $6.75; 


five or more, $3.25: Sad, B. O. E., in 
lots of less than five, $2.70 each; in 
ti lots of five or more, $2.60. Universal 
805, $6 list. line, No. 9021, $6.50 each; No. 902, 
No. 905, $6.75; No. 909, $6.75; 


scount, 32% per 


nar a 


a) 





are small. 
ly prompt deliveries. 


jobbers. 
and unchanged. 


increasing, 
termed active. 


bers have 
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No. 9191, $7.50; No. 908 (Tailors), 
$9. Discount 25 to 35 per cent, ac- 
cording to quantity. 
Toasters.—Thermax No. 3941, $40 
per doz. net; toaster stoves, No. 3982, 
$40. Universal line, No. 942, oven 
type, $8.50 each, list; Nos. 944 and 
945, $7.50; No. 946, $6.75; No. 947, re- 
versible, $9. Discounts, 25 to 35 per 
cent, according to quantity. 
Percolators.—Thermax, No. 3926, 
$60 per doz. net. Universal line, 
No. 9646, $17.50 each, list; No. 9676, 
aluminum, $8.50; No. 9876, nickel 
plated, $10.50. Discounts, 25 and 35 
per cent, according to quantity. 
Urns.—Coffee, Universal line, No. 
9166, $22.50 each, list; No. 9169, $25; 
No. 9179, $16.50. Discounts, 25 and 
35 per cent, according to quantity. 
Waffle trons.—Universal, No. 9311, 
aluminum with switch in cord and 
tray, $12 each, list. Discounts, 25 
and 35 per cent, according to quan- 
tity 
Curling lrons.—Thermax, No. 3926, 
$60 per doz. net. Universal line, No. 
9201, $6.75 each, list; Nos. 9801 and 
9802, $6.25; No. 92011, $7.25; No. 98011, 
$6.75. Discounts, 25 and 35 per cent, 
according to quantity. Waveette, $3 
list; Waveette Jr., $2.75. Discount, 
30 per cent in lots of less than a doz., 
and 30 and 10 per cent in larger lots. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—Business is quite 
brisk, which suggests that retail stocks 
Jobbers are making fair- 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Food Choppers.—Russell & Erwin 
line, No. 1, $27 per doz. list; No. 2, 
$33; No. 3, $42. Discount, 25 and 10 
per cent. 


FUSES.—-Retail buying of fuses con- 
tinues of an encouraging nature, say 
Prices are reported as steady 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Fuse Pliugs.—All sizes, in lots of 
less than 50, $4.50 per 100; in unit 
boxes (50 packages), $3.75 per 100; 
in standard packages (500 plugs), 
eH 10 per 100; 500 plugs of one kind, 
9 f 


3oston jobbers’ 


HACK SAWS.—The tendency among 
jobbers is to make concessions in prices, 
some of them quoting at 40, 10 and 
2% per cent, which represents a drop 
of about 10 per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hack Saws.—Standard makes, in 
lots of less than 1%-gross, 33%4 per 
cent discount; in one to five gross 
lots, 40 per cent discount; in five 
gross lots and more, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount. 


HOCKEY STICKS.—Retail orders are 
but buying cannot yet be 
Jobbers are carrying 
comparatively small stocks and say the 
prospects of getting more are doubtful. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys’ from $3.60 to 
or 50 per doz. net; men’s from $8 to 
16. 


KEGS.—Contrary to expectations, job- 
been able to secure addi- 
tional cider keg supplies, and these 
are being rapidly reduced on back 
retail orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Cider Kegs.—Red oak, inside and 
outside finished, 5-gal., $1.65 each 
net; 10-gal., $2.20: 15-gal., $2.50; 20- 
gal., 2.95; 25-gal., $3.30; 30-gal., 
$3.65; 50-gal., $5.30. 


LAMPS.—Fresh buying of gasoline 
lamps has sprung up in many sections 
of New England. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lamps (Gasoline).—Coleman line, 
Quick Lite Lamp, Flemish bronze, $8 
net; brass fringed, $9; antique gold, 
$8 net each; gold fringed, $9.25. 
Bracket lamp, $6.75 net each. Quick 
Lite lanterns, $5.25 net each. 


HARDWARE AGE 


LAWN MOWERS.—Buying of lawn 
mowers for next spring delivery has 


assumed sizable proportions. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Lawn Mowers. —Competitive makes, 
12-in., $5.75 net; 14-in., $6; 16-in., 
$6.25; 18-in., $7. ‘Colonial 16-in., $8.75 
list; 18-in., $9.13; Newport, 16-in., 
$8.25; 18-in., 16 63: Lakewood, 16-in., 
$9.63; 18-in., $10. Imperial, 14-in., 
$13.25; 16-in., $14.25; 18-in., $15.25; 
20-in., $16.25. Discount, 50 per cent. 

LETTER BOXES.—Although it was be- 
lieved that most of the retail trade 
was well supplied with letter boxes, 
buying has started up again. 


ee quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Letter Boxes.—Corbin line, No. 
2417, $8 per doz. net; No. 2406, $9; 
No. 2416, $12; No. 2418, $12; No. 2, 
$14.50; No. 4, $18; No. 2437, $6. Hess- 
ler rural delivery, $13.50 per doz. net. 

MILK AND CREAM SCALES.—As the 
fall draws to an end, the demand for 


milk and cream scales increases. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Milk and Cream = 
Frary & Clark line, No 201%, $9 
each. Discount, 25, 10 am 10 per 
cent. 


PIPELESS FURNACES.—Fall buying 
has started with a vim. Indications 
are all previous sales records will be 
smashed in this territory. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Furnaces.—One-pipe style, Zenith, 
No. 100, register 30 x 30 in., japanned 
_ 97 each net, oxidized $158; No. 200, 
35 x 85 in., japanned, $170, oxidized 
$172; No. 300 40 x 40 in., japanned 
$200, oxidized $203; No. 400, 45 x 45 
in., japanned $220, oxidized $224. 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Although buy- 
ing of this class of merchandise is 
better than it was Sept. 1, the market 


is not nearly as active as jobbers an- 


ticipated. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Casseroles. — Round deep, 1-qt., 
$1.50 each; 1%-qt., $1.75; round, 


shallow, 1-qt., $1.50; 11¢-qt., $1.75: 
round, individual, 8-oz 
Standard. 1-qt., 6 ‘ 
oval, shallow, beefsteak, 1-qt., $1. 50: 
1%-qt., $1.75; oval, standard, 1-qt., 
$1.50; 11%4-qt., $1.75 

Pudding Dishes. Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., &85c. each; 
1144-qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20; oval, shaliow 
and oval. standard, 1-at., 85e. each; 
1%-qt., $1; 2-qt., $1.20. 

Baking Dishes.—Oval, shallow, 9- 
oz., 40c. each; 12%-oz., 55c.; 18%-0z., 
60c. Individual pie dish, round, 6- 
oz., 25c. each; 8-oz., 30c.; 12-0z., 40c. 

Pans.—Bread, 90c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85c. and $1.25; cake, round, 
75c.; square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, 75c. and 
90c. each; wire flange, 50c. to $1.10. 

Custard Cups.—Round, 4-o0z., 20ce. 
each; 6-0z., 25c.; oval, 5-oz., 30c.; 
French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-o0z., 25c. 

Bean Pots.—Round top, $1, $1.75 
and $2.50 each. 

Terms. — Jobbers’ terms are 33% 
per cent off list. 

ROOFING MATERIAL. — Cooler 
weather has released increased buying 
orders for all kinds of roofing material. 
Judging from initial fall orders, a lot 
of home repair work is planned. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Birds line, Univer- 
sal one-ply, $1.17 per roll;2-ply, $1.50; 
3-ply, $1.83. American Ready Roof- 
ing line, 1-ply, $1.78; 2-ply, $2.17; 3- 
ply, $256. Granitized, 2-ply, $1.78; 
3-ply, $2.11. 

Shingles.—Neponset, twin, $6.75 per 
square; American, twin, $4.75; Amer- 
ican four, asphalt, $4.75; Proslate, 
individual, $6. 

Wallboard.—Neponset, $35 per 1000 
ft.; American, $28.68. 

Paper.—Bermico sheething, $85 a 
ton; tarred felt, $61.50. 
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SASH CORD.—Recent reductions in 
prices on sash cord have stimulated 
sales. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, No. 6, 47c. per 
lb.; No. 7, 45c.; Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 12, 
44c. Sacham, No. 7, 44c.; No. 8, 43c. 
Sampson spot, No. 7, 76c.; Nos. 8, 9 
and 10, 75c. 


SCREWS.—The movement of all kinds 
of goods out of stock is better. Job- 
bers’ stocks are in fairly good condi- 
tion, but some of them have not re- 
ceived goods ordered early in the year. 


bh quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stock 

Wood Screws.— Fiat head, bright, 
75 per cent discount; flat head, blued, 
75 and 5 per cent discount; round 
head, blued, 72% per cent discount; 
flat head, brass, 70 per cent discount; 
round head, brass, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head, galvanized, 57% per 
cent discount; flat head, nickel, 62% 
per cent discount; round head, nickel, 
62% per cent discount. 

Machine Screws, Etc. — Machine 
screws, flat and round head iron, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; 
No. 4 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent, 
discount; fillister iron, Nos. 2 and 3, 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head, brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 45 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 
less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; can 
screws, square and hexagon, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; flat head can, 
20 per cent discount; fillister can, 
3314 per cent discount; lag screws, 
40 per cent discount. 


SILVERWARE.—Jobbers are beginning 
to book some good business for the 
retail holiday trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Silverware.—Community plate, 20 
year guarantee, teaspoons, $1.75 per 
doz. net; dessert spoons, $3.35; table- 
spoons, $3.50; table knives, $4.40; 
forks, $3.50; complete household sets, 
26 pieces, $7.42. Fifty-year guaran- 
tee, teaspoons, $4.50 per doz. net; 
dessert, $8.71; table, $9; table knives, 
$9; forks, $9; complete household 
sets, 26 pieces, $17.25. 


SK ATES.—tTrade is a little better, but 
not enough to lend much encourage- 
ment to jobbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls’, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

Roller Skates. — Union Hardware 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to 76c. per pair 
net; No. 3, 75c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 
to $1.20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1.90. 


TACKLE BLOCKS.—A slight decline 
in tackle blocks is reported by manu- 
facturers and jobbers. In a jobbing 
way they are quoted 50 per cent off the 
list. 


TRAPS.—AIl kinds and makes of traps 
are in good demand. Sales are well 
ahead of those for the corresponding 
period last year. 


We quote from 3oston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Mouse Traps. —Victor, 22c. per doz. 
net and $2.40 per gross; Official, 35c. 
per doz.; four-hole choker, $1 per doz. 
and $11.50 per gross. 

Rat Traps.—Victor, 90c. per doz. 
net; Official, $1.20 per doz. 

Blake Line.—With chain, No. 0, $2 
per doz.; No. 1, ae No. 1%, $3.40; 
No. 2, $5.20; No. $7; No. 4, $8.20. 

Kangaroo Line— swith chain, No. 0, 
$1.89 per doz.; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1%, 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88: No. 3, $6.50; No 
1XX, $3.05; No. 2XX, $6.40; No. 115, 
$2.26; No. 215, $3.66; No. 115X, $2.75; 
No. 215X, $4.88. 
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Oneida Jump Line.—With chain, 
No. 0, $1.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1%, 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.59. 
Victor Line—No. 0, $1.53; No. 1, 
$1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 
No. 3, $6.10. 


TRUCKS.—Ash can trucks are attract- 
ing considerable attention in the whole- 
sale market. Jobbers’ stocks are only 
fairly large, while retail are believed 
to be down to within striking distance 
of the vanishing point. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Can Trucks, Clark’s, $36 per 
doz.; Little Man, $33 per doz. 


VALVES.—A well known line of valves 
and valve parts has been marked up 
5 to 10 per cent in a jobbing way, fol- 
lowing the receipt of new manufactur- 
ers’ lists. 
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WOOD SAWS AND BUCKS.—Brisk 
demand reported, with the chances of 
jobbers’ stocks being cleaned up at an 
early date. High cost of coal accounts 
in a large measure for the better call 
for this hardware. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Framed Wood Saws.—No. 10, $10.50 
per doz. net; No. 40, $13.45; No. 45, 
$13.45; No. 111, $17.40; all 32-in. 
Saw Bucks.—Rigid, No. 14, $4.50 
per doz. net; folding, $4.50. 
WRENCHES.—The Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co., Chicago, has just about dou- 
bled its list prices on drop-forged S- 
wrenches, but a liberal discount allow- 
ance is provided. Consequently the net 
change to the retail dealer is hardly 
noticeable. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., $22; 
12-in., $28; 1d-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
21-in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
on the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson and Wal- 
worth, 50 and 10 per cent off list. 

Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 
Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, Heavy 
Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, Screw 
Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee. 


New Orders for Steel Come in Slowly, 
Say Reports from Pittsburgh District 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HE expected improvement in new. buying that was 

expected to take place early in September has not 

yet been realized, about half of the month being 
gone, and mills and jobbers report that new buying so far 
this month is about on the same scale as last month. The 
monthly statement of orders on books issued by the 
Steel Corporation last week shows a falling off of close 
to 500,000 tons, the biggest reduction in any one month 
for a very long time. The independent steel companies 
do not issue any statements showing orders on their books, 
but there is no doubt that these companies would also 
show a heavy falling off if condition of order books was 
made public. As a natural sequence of the falling off in 
new orders by the Steel Corporation, that leading steel 
interest is now operating its steel and finishing mills to 
about 85 per cent of capacity, as against close to 95 per 
cent that the Corporation showed for some months. The 
independent steel mills are not showing up as well as 
the Steel Corporation, they operating their mills now to 
not over 75 per cent of capacity, and with some mills the 
rate is less. 

While the rate of new buying so far this month is a 
disappointment to the trade, there is still the belief that 
before this month has ended there will be a distinct im- 
provement in new orders, this being based on the fact 
that jobbers’ stocks are low, while consumers have been 
buying sparingly for some time. 

The peak month in the steel trade this year was in 
April last, and at the time this country was making 
steel ingots at the rate of about 50,000,000 tons per year, 
this being the heaviest rate of output ever reached by the 
mills in the history of the steel trade. At this time the 
rate of output of steel ingots is not much over 40,000,000 
tons per year, showing a falling off of close to 20 per cent. 
The output of pig iron is also falling off, due to so many 
furnaces closing down, and it seems that it will be the 
policy of the pig iron and steel producers to cut down 
output rather than cut prices to get more orders. 

While some heavy inquiries have reached this country 
from Japan for large quantities of finished steel products 
to be used in rebuilding its destroyed cities, few actual 


orders have been placed. It will take Japan some time 
to find out just what it will need for rebuilding, and the 
inquiries so far are largely in the nature of “feelers” to 
find out just what ‘deliveries can be made, and also to 
get a line on prices. The first definite orders actually 
placed are for 25,000 kegs of wire nails, it being reported 
that this business went largely to the American Steel & 
Wire Co., the wire interest of the Steel Corporation. 
Also there have been placed orders for a large tonnage 
of sheets with a ieading sheet interest, these to be used 
for fireproofing new buildings, and in making repairs to 
old buildings. 

There were no pronounced changes in steel prices in 
the past week. On some products there is weakness, 
especially in nuts and bolts, wire fencing, reinforcing 
steel bars for building purposes, and in black sheets, the 
latter still being shaded by a few independent mills about 
$2 per ton, but oniy to the largest buyers. 

Taken as a whole, there is nothing to worry about in 
the local steel market over the remainder of this year, 
at least. The mills are pretty well sold up for the next 
sixty days or longer, and with business that will come in 
naturally in the meantime, operations of the steel mills 
here should be about on the present basis during the rest 
of this year. It is also likely that prices will hold about 
where they are. 

Conditions in the jobbing and retail hardware trades 
are reported to be fairly satisfactory, the volume of busi- 
ness in August having shown a slight increase over July, 
while so far this month it is a little better than the first 
half of August. There is quite free buying of fall and 
winter goods, especially in lines of holiday articles, and 
retailers are looking for a big holiday trade this year. 
Locally the situation is one that is conducive to heavy 
buying of holiday merchandise. Labor all this year has 
been well employed, and at high wages. After all, it is 
the laboring man that spends the money, and he should 
have it to spend this year. 

Hardware prices show no important changes this week. 
Due to the higher market on raw cotton there have been 
some slight advances in prices on some cotton goods, such 
as sash cord, ropes and twines. 





AXES.—Orders placed some time ago 
with jobbers by the retail trade are 
now moving out in good volume. Stocks 
of retailers are low, and some jobbers 
report that shipments by the makers 
are slow. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 


NUTS.—Some makers of nuts and. bolts 


say that the recently adopted extra on 
steel bars, in which prices of most odd 
sizes were advanced, have increased 
costs of making nuts and bolts, and for 
this reason they have put out new and 
higher prices on practically all kinds 
of nuts. General conditions in the nut 
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and bolt trade are not satisfactory, the 
new demand being quiet, while some of 
the smaller makers being anxious for 
orders are shading prices to some ex- 
tent. It is said that as low as 60, 10 
and 10 per cent off list on large machine 
bolts has been named to some of the 
larger consumers or jobbers. Prices 
on rivets are also being shaded to some 
extent. The recent list prices on rivets 
are being criticised by the large buy- 
ers, especially the railroads, who claim 
the advances made were heavier than 
they should have been. Discounts on 
nuts and bolts now in effect to the large 
trade, and prices on rivets in large lots 
are now as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.—Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Yarriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.: smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 60 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list: 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list. 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 3.75c. off list; C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
9/16-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
cent off list; %-in. and larger, U. 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; 
S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in pack- 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in bulk. 75, 10. 5 and 24% 
per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %4- 
in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, %-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 
to 65 and 5 per cent off list. Wash- 
ers, 5c. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Unset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3 to $3.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 Ib., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, %-in. 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Tagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
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Champion tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


COPPER PRODUCTS. — The local 
manufacturer of copper products re- 
ports that while demand for some lines 
of manufacture may have slowed down 
some, there is no falling off in the de- 
mand for copper products, which is very 
heavy, and this concern is pretty well 
sold up over the remainder of the year. 
Due to the decline in prices of pig cop- 
per the market on copper products has 
declined to some extent, and is now 
lower than in some months. 


We now quote: Copper conductor 
pipe, in lots of 500 ft. and over, 40, 
10, 10 and 2% per cent off list; 200 to 
500 ft., 40, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; 100 to 200 ft., 40, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 30 
per cent off list; ferrules, 37%c. base: 
copper nails, 25c. per lb.; copper rods, 
24c. base; copper bottoms, 30%c. base. 

CUT NAILS.—The new demand for 
steel and iron cut nails is reported as 
fairly active, and prices are holding 
firm, being on the basis of $3.25 base 


per keg, f.o.b. at maker’s mills, 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—wWhile the 
new demand for steel bars is not heavy, 


and is mostly for small lots to meet, 


current needs, prices are holding firm 
on the basis of 2.40 cents, maker’s mills. 
There is some weakness in prices on re- 
inforcing bars rolled from billets or 
old rails, especially on the latter. The 
demand for iron bars is light, but prices 
are said to be holding firm. Specifica- 
tions against old contracts for steel 
bars, on which the new extras do not 
yet apply, are said to be quite active. 
Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 
SHEETS.—Orders for all grades of 
sheets, especially for automobile body 
sheets, are getting better, and prices 
are holding firm. When the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. announced last 
week that its prices on all grades of 
sheets for fourth quarter delivery would 
be the same as for third qudrter, some 
mills that had been slightly cutting 
under the 3.85 cents on black sheets 
at once withdrew these lower prices, 
and are now holding firm for 3.85 cents 


“solicited for business. 
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at mill. Consumers do not feel that 
there is any advantage now in buying 
ahead, and are placing orders mostly 
for early needs, and in small lots. Prac- 
tically all the mills are now quoting in 
large lots as follows: 

No. 28-gage black sheets, 3.85c.; 
blue annealed, 3c., and No. 28-gage 
galvanized, 5c., all these prices being 
f.o.b. at makers’ mills. For small lots 
from stock jobbers charge the usual 
advances over these prices. 

SHOVELS.—The new demand for all 
grades of shovels is reported to be bet- 
ter than for some time, prices holding 
firm. Jobbers are placing orders now 
for snow shovels for early fall delivery, 
but these are not sold to any great ex- 
tent in this district. 


Jobbers continue to quote $11 per 
doz. for fourth grade plain black, and 
$12 per doz. for polished from stock to 
the retail trade. 


STEEL PIPE.—Deliveries on butt sizes 
of wrought steel pipe which have been 
very slow for some time are now easing 
up, and some buyers that for a long 
time that could not get the mills to 
accept their orders are now being 
Shipments of 
most of the pipe mills are in excess of 
new orders, and some mills will soon 
be in urgent need of new orders. Prices 
are reported as holding firm. Prices 
on small lots from stock are as follows: 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 


%....$3.3 eee er $9.31 
My ..0- 3.36 aan 14%.. 9.71 12.59 
ites See $5.00 114..11.60 15.05 
| Oe ef 5.43 2....15.61 20.25 
, ee 6.56 214..24.68 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.0o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Nothing new to 
report in the wire market. Deliveries 
now by the mills are better than in 
many months, and jobbers say that for 
the first time in more than a year they 
are able to accumulate some stocks. 
No change in prices, which remain firm. 


Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


Retail Sales Heavy in Cleveland 
Territory— Jobbers Expect Shortages 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGB) 
Riss business is much improved. Dealers report 
sales volume for last ten days very heavy. Daily 
increases in sales noted. Northern Ohio stores 
particularly active. Jobbers busy with deliveries on goods 
ordered in August. Factory shipments said to be slower 
than normal; railroad loading reports indicate very heavy 


freight traffic in Central West. 


Jobbers expect certain stock shortages but do not look 

‘ for any price Movements for many months. They feel 
that retailers should play safe and have desired mer- 

chandise on hand. Shortages are thought likely for ice 


skates, roller skates, novelty cutlery, silverware sets, and 
possibly in stove pipe and conductor pipe. Staple items 
moving well at present. 

Retail trade very confident of future. Fall business is 
expected to be heavy. Jobbers are accepting orders of 
lawn mowers, garden tools, hose and kindred items to be 
delivered April 1, 1924. Orders for this class of business 
have been quite heavy this year and jobbers feel that it 
is wise precaution to order now for spring needs as well 
as for winter and holiday requirements. 

Credit conditions are easier in most sections. Collec- 
tions are satisfactory. 
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ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Tourist 
trade continues brisk; late fall auto 
camping trips keep retail sales up to 
fairly high point; replacement items 
active; tool sets, tire tools and bump- 
ers in good demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, 
$4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; 
No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark 
plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in lots of 
less than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
35c. each for less than 100 and 48c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
iS.” $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Serew Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Wholesale stocks 
very limited and insufficient for current 
demand; prices very steady. 


AXES.—Factory shipments said to be 
slow; current orders request immediate 
delivery; jobbers still filling August 
orders which were dated for Septem- 
ber shipment; prices firm. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
died, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Except for pos- 
sible adjustments consistent with the 
new list prices on bolts and nuts, job- 
bers do not anticipate any movement. 
Prices are firm and sales satisfactory. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
« list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
ist. 

CLIPPING MACHINES.—Fall business 
running light; stocks fair; prices un- 


changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 


No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 

plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 

cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 

chines of standard voltages, hanging 

type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 
CUTLERY.— Pocket items, razors, 
hones, strops and manicuring outfits 
moving rapidly; jobbers advise prompt 
consideration now, for holiday needs 
in these lines; wholesale stocks none too 
plentiful. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Orders fairly heavy; stocks 
satisfactory; prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
found and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—Jobbers making 
deliveries on orders placed in August; 
current sales lively; stocks fair; prices 
unchanged, 


Food Choppers.—No 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No, 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 
_ Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each: 
No. 25, -$10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
= discount of 25 and 7% per 


. shovel 
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GALVANIZED WARE.—Prices firm; 
stocks fair; demand active. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 


GARDEN TOOLS AND HOSE.—Job- 
bers are taking orders now for spring 





The Art of Doing Business 


Y aes art of doing business is 

the art of getting the best re- 
sults out of the average man. 
Geniuses are few and far be- 
tween and hard to catch, and I 
might add, difficult to manage.— 
Saunders Norvell. 











delivery. Manufacturers of  snaths, 
grass hooks and scythes have announced 
prices for 1924 which show no change. 
Dealers are urged to place orders now 
for delivery April 1, 1924, at prices 
given. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Little Giant, grass scythes, $16.00 
per doz.; bush and weed scythes, 
$16.50 per doz.; Derby and Ball snaths 
(grass), $12.50 per doz.; bush snaths, 
$13.50 per doz. 


GASOLINE LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 


—Fall business brisk; prices firm; 
stocks adequate. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ-327, 
$5.25 per doz. 


HANDLES.—Sales fair; prices steady; 
stocks satisfactory. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and 
double bolted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 


$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grades, $4.75 per doz.; 


American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft.; $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


ICE SKATES.—Sales are heavy calling 
for October delivery. Jobbers advise 
placing orders at once, as early indica- 
tions suggest possible shortages this 
winter. Prices are firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 

Ice Skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924%4, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524%L, $1.35 per pair; polished, 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
424% L, $1.75 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924% L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Mills catching up 
slowly; heavy demand still exceeds sup- 
ply; prices steady. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 


Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
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vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

" Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
st. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Turps 1 cent 
higher; other materials unchanged; de- 
mand somewhat better; distributors 
busy. 


Turpentine, in bbls., $1.12; less than 
bbls., $1.27 per gal. 
Linseed oil in bbls., $1.02; less than 
bbls., $1.17. Boiled, 2c. extra per gal. 
Denatured alcohol, 55c. per gal. 
English Venetian red, in bbls., 3%c. 
per Ib.; in 100-lb. kegs, 4%c. per Ib. 
White lead, in 100-lb. kegs, l4c. per 
Ib.; in 50-Ib. and 25-Ib. kegs, 144c. 
per lb.; in 12%-lb. kegs, 14%4c. per Ib.; 
in 500-Ib. lots, 10 per cent discount. 
* Other prices are net. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Prices quoted are 
subject to delivery prior to Dec. 1, 1923. 
Current sales very heavy; stocks light; 
shortages expected. 
quotations, Cleve- 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. 


land: 

toller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, 

per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Moderate sales and fair stocks 
characterize the rope market; hemp 
market said to be a little easier. ‘ 

Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipments; 204c. per 1b. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18\4c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 
best grade, 15%c. per lb. for mill 
shipments and l6c. for stock ship- 
ments. 

SASH WEIGHTS—Demand continues 
fairly active. Jobbers quote sash 
weights 3 to 29 lb. at $55 stock ship- 
ment and $50 for factory shipment. 
SCREWS.—Good sales; stocks tight in 
wood screws; prices firm. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list; round head nick- 
eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, 
and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list. 

SILVERWARE. — Current demands 
heavy; stocks fair; jobbers recommend 
promptness in placing orders for holi- 
day requirements. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Heavy 
demand, dealers asking for immediate 
shipment; prices wery firm; stocks 
adequate. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 


$1.50 


Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage, 
$16.40 per 100 j.; 26-gage, $19.20 per 
100 j. 

Elbows, 6 in., blued, corrugated, 
28-gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. for open models. Same size 


closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove Boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz. 

WINDOW GLASS.—Window glass of- 
ferings have eased off slightly; busi- 
ness is good; stocks fair; prices steady. 

Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list; 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list.. Both sizes double 
A and B, 87 per cent off list. 

Lights, single and double, 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 

Putty, pure, in 12%-lb. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-Ib. kegs, $6 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $5.50 per ewt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%4-Ib. lots, $4.75 
per cwt.; in 25-Ib. lots, $4.25 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


80 per 
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Sales Continue to Improve in Twin Cities 
— Demand for Hunting Supplies Increases 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 

OBBERS are now busy getting out 

orders previously received for fall 

shipment. Demand is rapidly de- 
veloping for guns and shell, as well as 
other equipment for the hunter. 

The general improvement in sales 
noted a week ago continues, although 
the total volume of business is not large 
as yet. 

As the touring season is drawing to 
a close because of early cool weather 
there is a decline in the sale of auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, as well as camp- 
ing equipment. Sales of fall merchan- 
dise are rapidly taking up this slack. 
ASH SIFTERS.—No immediate retail 
business as yet; jobbers making ship- 
ment of earlier orders; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

" Twin Cities: Square wood sifters, 
$3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 
doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Retail sales fair; stocks good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Single bit axes, base 
weights, $14; double bit, base weights, 
$19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Good demand; stocks 
good; prices have declined. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties 65-5 
per cent from standard lists. 

BOLTS.—Demand somewhat better; 
stocks good. There has been a change 
both in price lists and discounts quoted 
thereon. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, all sizes, 
10-10 per cent: machine bolts, all 
sizes, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70 per 
eent: lag screws, 50-10 per cent. 

BRADS.—Demand continues active; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25-lb. 
boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales con- 
tinue of very satisfactory volume for 
this late in the year, and promise to 
continue so for the balance of the year. 
COAL HODS.—Some retail demand 
developing; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned coal _ hods, 
open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; 18-in., 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in., $5.30; 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galvanized, 
$6.65: 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 

EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Sales continue active; 
stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage, 
lap joint, S.B. 5-in., $5 per 100 ft.; 
conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., $4.75 
per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 3-in., 
$1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Fair average demand; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: First grade files, 50-10 
per cent; second grade, files, 60-10 per 
cent from standard lists. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales continue 


air; stocks good; prices not very firm. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, Stand- 
ard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, $14.50. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Retail demand 
opening up fairly well; stocks good; 
prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent. Putty, 50-lb. steel drums, 
$5 per cwt.; 25-lb. steel drums, $5.20 
per cwt. 

HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Sales 
cf average volume; jobbers’ stocks 
good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Carpenters’ hammers, 
Maydole No. 1144, $13.50 per doz.; 
Plumb HF81, $13.25 per doz.; River- 
side No. 611%, $13.25 per doz.; 
hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw No. 2, $16.25 per 
doz. 

LANTERNS.—Continued improvement 
in sales; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long or 
short globe, $13.50 per doz.; Embury 
lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130, Midget 
vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz. 

NAILS.—Demand slowing up somewhat 
but still considered good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, 
$4.10 per keg, base; cement coated 
nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Some retail demand 
developing; prices remain as first an- 
nounced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Japanned polished steel, 
8-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel pol- 
ishel steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each. 

PAPER.—Sales of building papers de- 
clining somewhat; stocks good; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.25 
ner cwt.; red rosin sheathing paper, 
$3.25 per ecwt. 

PYREX OVEN WARE—Good demand. 
for this line of kitchen ware and a 
steady improvement is noted; prices 
same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Transparent baking 
ware. Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 per 
doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz. 

REGISTERS.—Good demand; _ stocks 
fair; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 
33% per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Sales considered good; stocks 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades manila rope, 
20%ec, base; best grades sisal rope, 
16%4c. base. 

SANDPAPER.—Sales satisfactory; job- 
bers’ stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.h. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, %6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $5.85: garnet paper, No. 1, per 
ream. $16.50, 


SCREWS .—Sa'es not very brisk; stocks 
good; prices unchanged. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, 
75-5 per cent; round head blued 
screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.—Jobbers getting in fall 
stocks and preparing dealers’ orders 
for shipment; good demand expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 1624 
skates; 80c. per pair; 1624%, $1.15 per 
pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. Ladies’ 
5624%,. $1.06 per pair; Nester John- 
son Hockey, plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS. — Orders rapidly being 
shipped to dealers; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Good grade scrapers, 
$4.75 per doz.; straight handle wood, 
$4.85; straight handle steel blade, 
5.25; galvanized steel blade D handle, 
$12 per doz, 

SOLDER.—Somewhat better demand; 
stocks good; prices firmer than for 
some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 29%. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Jobbers’ stocks in 
good condition; demand in a retail way 
fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized steel 
sheets, $5.45 per ewt. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Some interest being 
shown and sales expected to develop 
soon; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, $1.65; No. 

1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $3.97; 

Newhous Oneida Jump No. 0, $2.07; 

No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—Retail demand begin- 
ning to develop; stocks in good condi- 
tion. There has been a decline in prices 


on dampers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, $18.70; 
36 x 36, $23.65; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked-down 
$14.60 per 100 joints; common 6-in. cor- 
rugated elbows, $1.35 per doz.; 6-in. ad- 
justable charcoal iron elbows, $1.95 per 
doz.: dampers, cast iron, wood or coil 
handles, $1.40 per doz.; stove shovels, 
14%-in., japanned, 60c. per doz.; 21'2- 
in., jumbo japanned. $1.55 per doz.; 
Jumbo, Jr., 90c. per doz. 

TACKS.—Good -demand for _ tacks; 
stocks good; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 8-oz. American cut, 82c.; 
8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 8-o0z. blued 
carpet, §2c.; No. 11 double pointed, 
38c. 

TIN PLATE.—Demand has been good 

but is slowing up; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 

Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace coke, 
‘ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. Roofing 
tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. coating, $14.75 
per box. 

WEATHER STRIPS.—Retail sales 

small but more interest being shown; 

stocks good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: % and % wood and felt, , 
$1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 
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WHEELBARROWS. — Demand fairly 
active; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood stave barrows, 
fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. Tubular 
steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; wood garden 
barrows, $6.25 each. 


WIRE.—Sales somewhat better, al- 


though still rather slow; stocks good; 
prices firm. 
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does not boast a golf club and 
course. 

What does this mean to the hard- 
ware dealer? If he is of the type 
that follows in his father’s foot- 
steps it means nothing. If he is the 
kind of man who seizes every oppor- 
tunity to increase the value of his 
store to the community and add to 
his own sales it means profits and 
worth while profits. The hardware 
merchant is the logical center for 
golf equipment in his respective lo- 
cality. Hear what a _ prominent 
manufacturer of golf equipment has 
to say upon the subject. 


Hardware Merchants and Golf 


“The hardware merchant is prov- 
ing to be one of our best retail dis- 
tributors,” says this manufacturer. 
“The club professional has always 
been an uncertain agent. His credit 
is doubtful. He moves from club to 
club: We lose trace of him and face 
losses every year through such 
sales. He is not a merchandiser 
and he buys in small lots. The drug 
trade stock balls in small quantities 
and attempt to handle any club de- 
mand through the catalog illustra- 
tions. We have found that hard- 
ware dealers are equipped to carry 
reasonable stocks and are by ex- 
perience merchants who know how 
and will push new lines. The local 


Steel Fishing Rod Will Appeal 
to All Fishermen 


The new American sword-steel, one- 
piece fishing rod, made by the American 
Fork and Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
direct outgrowth of the experience of 
this company in making thousands of 
swords for the allies during the world 
war. 

It has taken several years to perfect 
the processes by which a one-piece fish- 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Barbed wire, painted 
cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; galvanized 
cattle, $3.97; painted hog wire, $3.96; 
galvanized hog wire, $4.25; smooth 
black annealed No. 9, $4 per ecwt.; 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.45 
per cwt. 


WRENCHES.—Sales of wrenches re- 
main of very good volume; stocks some- 
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what broken on some brands; prices 


firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Agricultural wrenches, 


60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 40-10 per 


cent; engineers’ wrenches, 25 per 

cent; knife handle wrenches, 40-10; 
Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-74%; Snap on 
wrenches insets Master service No. 
101, $15.25; No, 202, $8; No. 404. $7; 
No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 per cent f.o.b. 
Milwaukee. 


Profits, Patrons and Prestige 


from Sales of Golf Equipment 


(Continued from page 


prestige and acquaintance of the 
average hardware dealer should 
make him a big factor in golf dis- 
tribution.” 

Now a word as to the merchan- 
dise itself. Golf clubs, golf balls 
and caddy bags are, of course, es- 
sential to every golfer. Without 
them the game could not be played. 
But there are a host of other ar- 
ticles used in connection with the 
game that show an excellent profit 
and move rapidly. Gloves, shoes, 
and golf clothing are used wherever 
the game is played, and like clubs 
and balls, they all wear out and 
must be replaced. Golf ball paint, 
polish for the clubs, rubber tees, 
driving machines and captive golf 
balls for practice purposes are other 
things which find a ready market. 

Place a man in charge of the golf 
equipment who understands the 
game—a player, if possible. Don’t 
think he is wasting his time if you 
find him talking at considerable 
length to people. If he’s talking 
golf his conversation isn’t wasted, 
but is building up an increased 
patronage for you and bigger sales 
for the future. 


Here’s a Worth While Sales Hint 


If you have the space why not set 
up a net, put an ordinary mat in 
front of it, and let your prospective 





ing rod is made from vanadium steel. 
American one-piece fishing rods are 
made in the standard 5 foot length 
and in 4 degrees of stiffness. The 
quality that the experienced bait-caster 
seeks above everything else in a rod, 
is “action.” American steel rods are 
said to be superior in “action.” The 
one-piece tip, without joints, is uni- 
formly flexible from top to the butt. 
No fish can set or break it. And un- 
like the jointed steel rod or the fine 
wood rod, no special attention is re- 
quired to keep it fit. The new Ameri- 
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customers try out the clubs. All 
they have to do is to place a ball 
upon the mat, take a club and try 
a few swings at the elusive pellet. 
The net stops the ball and prevents 
damage to the store. This idea has 
been worked out by a number of 
hardware dealers throughout the 
country, among them being “Little 
Joe” Weisenfeld of Baltimore, Md. 
It’s an application of the old sales 
principle that getting an article into 
the hands of a prospective customer 
will create a desire in him to own 
that article. 

You handle baseball goods with- 
out a question, and yet the game is 
limited to between the ages of about 
10 and 30. Football and basket ball 
equipment are also featured in the 
hardware stores, and yet the aver- 
age football and basket ball player 
is through at 26. Tennis goods are 
also to be found in your stores, 
although you find mighty few tennis 
players above the age of 45. How 
about golf equipment? Here is a 
game that is played from the age 
of knickerbockers up to the eighties, 
and is played by women as well as 
men. It is a game that is growing 
every year, and is one that will keep 
on growing. You can’t afford to dis- 
regard it and if you aren’t cashing 
in on golf equipment it’s your own 
fault. 


can rods are offered in bright nickel, 
gun metal and black enamel finish, with 
4 types of handles. The highest priced 
rods, “Toledo” have a_ new solid 
aluminum, offset handle with cork grip. 
A less expensive rod known as the 
“Trophy” may be had either with 
double or single grip handle, and a 
new reel-lock, the Kinnear. The Ameri- 
can rod was developed in the Geneva, 
Ohio, plant of the American Fork & 
Hoe Co. under the direction of the 
manager. Mr. Robert H. Cowdery, who 
is an enthusiastic fisherman. 
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proval. This pressure begins as soon 


as a candidate for the Presidency is 
nominated—sometimes before—and it is 
kept up until he finally leaves the ex- 
ecutive mansion. i 

Finally, I would provide a moderate 
pension for our ex-Presidents, They 
should be able to spend the rest of their 
days in comfort without the urge of ne- 
cessity to make a living. Heaven knows 
they earn it and I am sure the people 
would not grudge it. 


Senator Fess Looks for Action 


Dr. Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, for many 
years a valued member of the House, 
and last November elected to the United 
States Senate, recently called attention 
to the necessity of limiting the Presi- 
dent’s tenure to a single term length- 
ened to six or seven years. Mr. Fess 
made the additional proposal that much 
of the detail work of the President be 
delegated to others by legislation. 

Doubtless early action will be taken 
by Congress and the States will readily 
ratify the proposal when once made, 


Senator Fess’ statement said. It de- 
clared that “the sudden passing of Pres- 
ident Harding as a martyr to public ser- 
vice calls popular attention to burdens 
of the office of the head of the nation.” 

“Steps must be taken to lessen the 


burdens of detail now carried by the 


President,” Dr. Fess said, and “this can 
be partially remedied by the President 
himself without further legislation. 
“The situation is greatly aggravated 
by the eligibility to reelection. Not in- 
frequently much of the energy of the 


head of the, administration during the 
first term is expended in getting ready 


for reelection. It is not his choice, but 
the case is made out for him by the 
exigencies of the office and party re- 
sponsibility. 

“Ineligibility for reelection would re- 
move the grounds which today makes 


the President too much the head of the 
party rather than the head of the Gov- 
ernment, no matter how much he might 
detest the discrimination. The six or 
seven years is long enough to develop 
a real policy and would enable the ad- 
ministration to accomplish better re- 


sults than two terms of four years 
each, because of the overemphasis of 
party success rather than of the gen- 
eral good.” 


Revenue Legislation a Live Issue 


It is an open question as to whether 


revenue legislation of any kind will be 
had at the coming session of Congress, 
but there can be no doubt the subject 
will be brought forward at an early 
date and will prove a very lively issue. 
Developments: pointing in this direction 
are crowding upon each other’s heels. 
The most impressive announcement 
saade in this connection is Senator Reed 
3moot’s declaration that he has de- 
cided to lay aside—for the present at 
least—his plan for a sales tax and to 
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substitute a comprehensive scheme of 
luxury taxes with exemptions calcu- 
lated to disarm many of those who 
have opposed this form of levies in the 
past. Mr. Smoot does not say in so 
many words that the money he pro- 
poses to collect in this fashion is to be 
used in paying the soldiers’ bonus, 
which he has predicted the new Con- 
gress will pass, but this may be taken 
for granted. 

That no reasonable luxury tax will 
pay for a substantial bonus goes with- 
out saying. So expert a judge as Otto 
H. Kahn, in.testifying before the Ways 
and Means Committee, declared that 
no tax on sales, “unless it were made 
unduly burdensome,” would net much 
over $150,000,000. 

It would seem therefore that the Utah 
Senator must contemplate additional 
tax measures of some kind. On this 
point he is still silent. 


Would Grant Exemptions to Farmers 


Paving the way for the acceptance of 
his project by the farm bloc in House 
and Senate, Mr. Smoot proposes to ex- 
empt from tax all farmers’ sales up to 
$6,000 per annum. Just what produce 
of the farm would be taxable as a lux- 


ury in any event we are not informed— 


possibly “double” cream, strawberries 
and calves’ sweetbreads. 

Commodities such as a $3.50 pair of 
shoes or an inexpensive automobile 
would not be taxed, but expensive pur- 
chases, such as a $2,500 automobile or a 


$7.50 pair of shoes, would be taxable at 


rates ranging from one-half to one and 
one-half per cent. 

“The sales tax, which caused consid- 
erable debate at the last session of Con- 
gress, will not be revived,” Senator 
Smoot says, “but in its place will be 
proposed the expenditure tax, which I 
think will be more serviceable and cause 
less opposition. I do not expect any op- 
position from the farmers on account of 
the exemption up to the $6,000 mark. 

“A man who can buy a $2,500 auto- 
mobile can afford to pay a tax on his 
purchase. It is for that reason that the 
tax is to be drawn upon a graduated 
scale. Expensive purchases will be as- 
sessed at a heavier rate. The tax ona 
$500 purchase will amount to $2.50 un- 
der the provisions of the proposed meas- 
ure.” 

Senator Smoot is a strong believer in 


the workability of a sales tax or the 
proposed expenditure tax.. He says that 
considerable opposition was made to 
similar taxation when it was proposed 
in Canada, but that the opposition has 
vanished and farmers there are now 
strong advocates of that form of tax- 


ation. 

“In England, Germany and other 
European countries,” he says, “the 
sales or expenditure tax is being ac- 
cepted as the most advisable form of 
taxation.” 


Madden Proposes Lower Taxes 


But along comes Representative 
Madden of Illinois, chairman of the 
powerful Appropriations Committee of 
the House, with an emphatic statement 
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that, instead of increasing taxation, the 
new Congress will go to work promptly 
to reduce it. And we must not forget 
that under our revered Constitution 
the House alone can originate revenue 
legislation, so that if Mr. Madden can 


‘hold the Ways and Means Committee 


in line for reduced taxation or for no 
taxation at all the Senate will have a 
hard time putting over a luxury tax 
scheme, 


Mr. Madden proposes to reduce all 
income taxes. He is not content to 
lower the surtax limit from 50 to 25 
per cent. He would cut all rates. 

Following a recent conference with 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, Mr. 
Madden said that his study of the ques- 
tion had convinced him that immediate 
reduction of taxes is feasible in view 
of the economies in the cost of Govern- 
ment already achieved and prospective 
further retrenchment. 

“I do not care to reveal the details 
of my plan at this time,” he said. “I 
want to do some further work on it and 
perfect it before I make it public. I 
shall have it ready to submit when Con- 
gress meets in December, and I am go- 
ing to do my utmost to procure favor- 
able consideration without undue delay. 


“The principle of the plan of reduc- 
tion I shall submit is simple and defi- 


nite. It provides for reduction of the 
burden of taxes borne by all taxpay- 
ers. It is not limited to a paring down 
of surtaxes. The main object is to 
afford relief to the taxpayers of 
small incomes. 

“Since the Republican party returned 
to power enormous economies have been 
effected in the upkeep of Government. 
Deficits that stared us in the face have 
been transformed into surpluses. 

“The existing revenue law was de- 


vised to provide an income for the Gov- 
ernment far larger than is now neces- 
sary or will be necessary so long as the 
rule of retrenchment is adhered to. 
There is no valid reason that these sav- 
ings in the cost of government should 
not be translated into a reduction of 
taxes at once,” 

But how about the money to pay a 
soldiers’ bonus? Perhaps Mr. Madden 
believes there won’t be any bonus. 


Let-the-Tariff-Alone Plea 


The extraordinary summer activities 
of the Tariff Commission, which has ig- 
nored a thermometer climbing daily 
into the nineties, and has_ started 
scores of inquiries to ascertain whether 
the rates of the Fordney-McCumber 
law are too high or too low, have 
alarmed Western producers and a 
memorial has been received by Presi- 
dent Coolidge asking him to put a 
brake on the Commission’s machinery. 

“Widespread concern prevails among 
producers of the West regarding the 
policy the Coolidge administration 
will pursue in the application of the 
flexible tariff provisions of the tariff 


act,” according to a resolution adopt- 
ed a few days ago by the organiza- 
tion committee of the Western Tariff 
Association. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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OUT FRONT— 


there’s business that should come in! 


Passing in front of your store every day are people who are building new houses 
—or having additions made—that are approaching the finishing stage right now. 
Builders are ready for the purchase of hinges, butts and hardware for the many 
new homes started this spring. ) 

An interesting, attractive display of McKinney Hardware will help greatly toward | 
bringing this profitable business into your store. 

We are prepared to furnish you, free of charge, an unusually complete selection 
of window display material. As illustrated in the photo- 
graph above, each piece is deliberately designed to get 
attention, remind people of McKinney Quality, and 


bring them into your store. 

Now, of all times in the year—your window can pay 
you most. Be ready—write us today for our interesting 
booklet—“Just out front.” It will give you full details 
on the most profitable way to dress your window for 
immediate sales. 


MICKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts and Hardware [iu 


CN acscssisetssivicnnatomnincice AAI. casnsnssainsaressouseeunies 
















McKINNEY 
\ Mes. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am interested 
in your free offer 
for window display 
material. Please send 
me complete information, 
including your booklet — 
“Just out front.” 
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Representatives of eleven Western 
States went on record as deploring “the 
effect of decisions on productive indus- 
try” rendered by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and petitioned for a hearing on 
sugar, dairy products and interchange- 
able commodities, and all Western prod- 
ucts in the permanent tariff measure. 

“Any statement which can consist- 
ently be issued from the White House 
will greatly encourage Western devel- 
opment, now hampered by uncertainty 
and halted by fear,” the committee de- 
clared. 


Commission’s Activities Destructive to 
Producers 


“Although we commend the motives 
and recognize the sincerity of the ef- 
forts of the Tariff Commission to ren- 
der public service,” the committee 
declaration asserted, “we consider the 
activities of that body to date have 
been destructive to the producers with- 
out benefiting the consumers, but on 
the contrary have aided the middleman 
and speculator.” 

It further declared that “the policy 
of the Tariff Commission, in dignifying 
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by official consideration requests for de- 
creasing rates and in reopening basic 
schedules on application for a decrease 
made by those who opposed the rates 
before the committees of the House and 
Senate when the present tariff measure 
was under consideration, is detrimental 
to the public welfare and unfair to the 
producer.” 

President Coolidge was petitioned “to 
restrain such activities of the Tariff 
Commission by executive order.” 

The organization meeting was pre- 
liminary to the meeting of the Western 
Tariff Association in Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 3. 

“The purpose of the congress,” it was 
declared, “is to adopt a permanent tar- 
iff policy and to stabilize tariff rates.” 

Utah, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming and California 
were represented at the preliminary 
meeting, which was largely attended 
and unanimous in its conclusions. 


Did the President Heed the Appeal? 
It is highly significant that the next 
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day—and only a few days after Presi- 
dent Coolidge had told the members of 
the Tariff Commission to proceed with 
their work along the lines laid down 
by President Harding—the following 
memorandum found its way into the 
daily press: 


Changes Not Desirable 


“Changes in tariff schedules through 
the flexibility clause are not desirable, 
it was stated at the White House, un- 
less investigation by the Tariff Board 
shows conclusively that the present 
schedules are unjust and working a 
hardship on American industry and the 
consumers, 

“The new Administration believes 
that business cannot proceed with san- 
ity unless there is stability. Constant 
change, such as is sought by some ele- 
ments in the business community it was 
said, would lead to chaos and prevent 
business men proceeding with their con- 
tracts and undertakings in an orderly 
way.” 

It sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 


TOO 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 
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NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 1923. Headquarters, Shelburne Hotel. 
T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1923. Opening session 
will be held on the evening of Oct. 16. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INc., CONVENTION’ AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
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Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, secretary, 
Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION ANE EXHIBITION, Lincoln, 
Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. Geo. H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, 414-419 Little Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Kornley, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. wd. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens. Point. 
Wis. 

MICHIGAN RBPTAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITI@N, Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 12, 18, 14, 15, 1924. Karl S. 
Judson, exhibit manager, 248 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTA SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treasurer, 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 

New YorK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and exhibition at Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS AS 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
1924. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


NortH DaKkoTa Reratm. HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 


MissourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquefte 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1924. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, February, 1924. San Francisco. 
LeRoy Smith, treasurer, 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Il. 


MINNBsoTA ReTarL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, St. Paul 
Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924. 
Cc. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

“SoutH Daxora RetTar. HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION AND EXPOSITION, Colliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924. 
C. H. Casey, secretary, Jordan, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 
27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter Harlan, secretary, 
701 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS 
CONVENTION, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 
June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. Dixon, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 717-718 Commercial Bank 
Building, Charlotte N. C. 








Reading matter continued on page 90 
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To Make a Sure Sale, Talk to Him Like this: 


“Ever wake up late on a frosty morning and find the swinging 
doors to your garage blocked with drifted snow? Or struggle 
to‘open them in the face of a heavy gale? These are just two 
of the many troubles you avoid when the doors of your garage 
are the sliding-folding type equipped with— 
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fold inside—flat against the wall, leaving a wide, unobstructed opening. 
Cannot blow shut when open and are absolutely weather-tight when closed. 
It is a simple matter to change the doors of your present garage and equip 
them with Slidetite Garage Door Hardware. 








Slidetite is the only practicable hardware for openings requiring more than 
six doors. Even in openings as wide as 30 feet, the doors will never 
stick or sag. 


a e 
| | Garage Door Hardware 
SJ Slidetite equipped doors open and close with the least effort. They slide and 











These diagrams show the sim- Our Catalog A-29 gives complete information about 
of sitdete™ equipped garaxe “Slidetite,’” and practical suggestions and tilustrations 
oors, 





for modern garage doorways. Write for it today. 


<= Richards-Wilcox Mf8.0. c= 
ee ichards-Wilcox 0 Wo. 

ae Hanever for any Door that Slides : en 
ev sas City 
Pe tenner AURORA: ILLI NOIS, U. S.A. Los Angeles 
St. Louie {RICHARDS=WILCOX~CANADIAN®CO. San Francisco 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 
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A Five Time Turnover on the Unusual 


How the Vonnegut Hardware Co. Made Upholstery and Draperies Pay 


AKING a hobby out of a cer- 
M tain line of merchandise or 

taking on a new line is a 
good deal like fishing; you are 
obliged to know if your community 
offers a market for that particular 
line. The merchant who is able to 
study his community and the trade 
in his territory is very fortunate 
because he often finds a line that 
will net him very satisfactory re- 
turns because the market is there 
and is not being supplied. 

The Vonnegut Hardware Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently found it- 
self in such a position. They saw 
there was an opportunity for dra- 
peries and upholsteries. One might 
think this was a strange line for a 
big city hardware store and the firm 
members thought so, too, at first. 
But once they started and developed 
the business they realized that they 
had picked a real winner. 

This firm found a large demand 
for upholstery hardware which is 
rarely kept in hardware stores, as 
well as for chair seats, auto top- 
ping, basket reeds, drapery and up- 
holstering materials. Today it has 
built up a fine department that is 
looked upon somewhat in the light 
of a gold mine, Five turnovers are 
made yearly and the volume of sales 


is exceptionally good. Recently the 
firm installed the window shown in 
the illustration, trimmed with some 
of the drapery and upholstery ma- 
terial. Right across from this win- 
dow was another which was filled 
with tools of all kinds and descrip- 
tions. Both windows attracted atten- 
tion and worked in harmony to 
make business for their respective 
departments. 

A little investigation shows that 
there is not a great deal of atten- 
tion paid to this class of business 
in the ordinary town. There seems 
to be a very fertile field, and while 
it would be a mistake for the ordi- 
nary hardware store to expect to 
carry a stock of draperies and up- 
holstery, there would be a good de- 
mand for upholstery hardware, 
chair seats, auto topping, etc. If 
necessary a dealer could have sam- 
ple books of the fabrics and order it 
as needed. This would save stock 
investment and any sales would in- 
crease the profits and would not add 
to the overhead. 

People are not mind readers, and 
if a merchant should decide to take 
on lines such as this he would have 
to spend considerable effort in get- 
ting it started. Local conditions 


might not make it desirable for a 
Reading matter continued on page 92 


hardware man to take on such a 
jine, but it offers food for thought 
along the line of supplying a com- 
munity with that merchandise 
which other dealers are not offer- 
ing. The Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
has made a success of its depart- 
ment because it found a ready mar- 
ket. The firm enjoys a very large 
mill trade and some of these manu- 
facturers use auto topping, uphol- 
stery hardware and other items 
which add to the volume of busi- 
ness. The firm has had demands 
for certain designs of their uphol- 
stery and draperies from distant 
points, which shows how far-reach- 
ing a department may grow, provid- 
ing the market is there and it is 
properly worked. 

There might be some particular 
thing that your own community 
needs and which is not being sup- 
plied properly. Perhaps this sug- 
gestion will help or perhaps it will 
open up a line of thought that will 
develop some line which you could 
add to your business with consid- 
erable profit. There may be some 
item in your regular line which has 
not been pushed or worked the way 
it should be and concentration on it 
might bring in those extra dollars 
that are so badly needed. 
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me Card illustrated is our 
‘ No. 130E. An _ assort- 


x : , ment of good selling 
é (, | € \ medium priced locks. 
a8 8 4 } Size of card 164 «x 


10% in. 


Edwards Display Card 
Assortments Are Sales 
Makers 


O past effort of ours to cooperate 
N with the jobber in the sale of pad- 
locks has met with the success which 
our enameled steel display cards are now 
having. These counter display card as- 
sortments are unusually attractive, dura- 
ble and inexpensive. They are so far 
superior to our old cardboard cards that 
we are using them exclusively. They cost 
no more than our old cardboard cards. 


Locks No. 01090 and No. 01040 are com- 
pact, bulky and heavy. We recommend 
them highly to the trade as fast sellers of 
the medium priced class. They are es- 
pecially attractive in design and finish. 


Carried by leading jobbers. If 
your jobber does not carry them, 
write and we will give you the 
name of one in your locality who 
can supply you. 


No. 01040 


THE OMEDWARDS CO.nc 


Factory and Main Office: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Interior of Epps Stove & Furniture Co., Little Rock, Ark., showing A. J. Epps and Mrs, Epps 
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From $13 to $125,000 a Year 


HE story of a business success 

is fascinating. It wins the 

plaudits of young and old and 
furnishes many an inspiration for 
the younger folks of the business 
world. The story of the business 
career of A. J. Epps of the Epps 
Stove & Furniture Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is of this type. 

Mr. Epps started in business in 
Little Rock in 1896, just twenty-seven 
years ago. When he first came to 
town he had $13. He found an old 
colored man who had some tools 
which he bought for $7, and he paid 
a woman $6 rent for a small store- 
room just across the street from his 
present location. That left him with- 
out capital. He had had considerable 
experience in repairing stoves and 
so started out from house to house. 
A friend at Russellville shipped him 
$10 worth of stove repair parts on 
credit and this was the start of the 
hardware and furniture business that 
now does around $125,000 a year. 


How the Stock Grew 


As Mr. Epps went about from 
house to house he frequently noticed 
old stoves that had been discarded. 
He often made repairs on the one in 
the house for the old ones and took 
these to his shop, repaired them and 
sold them. In this way his stock 


How A. J. Epps, 


Little Rock, Ark., 
Has Built Up 


a Big Business 


in 27 Years 








anu 


began to grow. Frequently he would 
“swap” one of his repaired stoves 
for an old one if there was some cash 
in it, and in this manner his bank 
account had its beginnings. 

One must eat, however, and before 
business got on a paying basis, Mr. 
Epps found that he owed his land- 
lord two weeks’ board and rent. The 
old gentleman with whom he lived 
spent a great deal of his time around 
the shop and finally Mr. Epps told 
him if he would cancel the two weeks’ 
board bill he would give him a half 
interest in the business. The old 
gentleman, known as “Bill,” agreed 
to the proposition, and remained a 
partner in the business for two 
months. Then a cousin of Mr. Epps, 
by the name of J. M. Epps, came 
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along and bought “Bill” out for the 
munificent sum of $60. J. M. is still 
a partner in the firm. 

Larger quarters were needed, and 
an addition to the store was built. 
The expansion kept up until five ad- 
ditions have been added to the pres- 
ent store. The firm is now ready to 


move across the street into a new 
salesroom which is modern in every 
respect, equipped with fine big plate 
glass show windows and with a sales- 
room 100 x 125 ft. in size. The old 


quarters will be used for storage and 
repair shop. 
Annual Demonstrations Held 

The accompanying illustration 
shows Mr. and Mrs. Epps at the 
close of a ‘busy day with an oil stove 
demonstration. They conduct these 
demonstrations annually and run 
them for about eight weeks. The 
picture was taken in the old quarters 
as the new ones were not quite 
ready. Mrs. Epps is an excellent 
cook and a saleslady par excellence 
Local grocery and wholesale houses 
sent her all the groceries she needed 
for the demonstration and provided 
for a sample stock to go along with 
the stove and refrigerator sales. She 
also found that a number of custom: 
ers wanted some of these goods, and 
the companies have given her per- 
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Griswold Waffle [ron Advertising 


6oes to millions of homes 











Do you know haw easy 


it is to make waffles= 








| IGHT, crisp, golden-brown waffles are welcomed 

with never-waning enthusiasm! And it’s a 
Pleasure you can give your family eusily if you 
have a Griswold Waffle Iron. 


To mix the batter, pour it into the iron and 
bake a delicious,hot wafle is a matter of minutes 
only. Once your waffle iron is thoroughly heated, 
you can turn out perfect waffles rapidly enough to 


satisfy the most ardent “waffle fans.” 


Remember that perfect waffles depend on the 
iron—make sure yours is a Griswold. The Griswold 
name is a guarantee of the best in kitchen utensils. 


Griswold Waffle Lrons, in both the regular stand- 
ard pattern and the Heart-Star design, may be 


had in cast iron or aluminum. Can be used on any 
kind of stove. Send for booklet with waffle recipes. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. CoO. 
Dept. , Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bole Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen Ware, 
Wafhe trons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Salety Fill Tea Kettles and Gas Hot Plates 


STANDARD WAFFLE RECIPE 
2 cups flous; 4 teaspouns baking powder; 44 
teaspoon salt, 134 cups milk; 2 egw. 1 table. 
spoon melted shortening. 
DIRECTIONS 

Sift together flour, baking powder and salt, 
atid milk to slightly beaten exg yolks. Mix 
well and add to dry ingredients. Add melted 
shortening and fold in stifily beaten whites of 
ei 
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A COMPLETE GRISWOLD KITCHEN IS EVERY TRUE HOUSEWIFE'S IDEAL 











THE GRISWOLD MFG. COMPANY 


HE waffle appetite is unt- 
versal! We’ve never yet 
found any one who didn’t like 
waffles when they’re baked right 
—crisp and tender and evenly 


browned! 


That’s why there’s a place for 
a Griswold Waffle Iron in every 
home in your town. Our ad- 
vertising, which tells folks how 
easy it is to make waffles, will be 
read by several million people. 
Many of them will come to your 


store to buy Griswold Waffle 
Irons. 


Does your stock include both 


the standard pattern and the pop- 
ular Heart-Star désign?P Send 


(Patented) 
. 


now for information and prices. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Safety 
Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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mission to make the sales as an in- 
troductory proposition. 

- Sales of oil stoves run around 150 
a year. Little Rock is in natural gas 
territory and consequently the de- 
mand is small in comparison. Four 
or five carloads of gas stoves are sold 
yearly, and when you figure about 
150 stoves to the car that makes sales 
between 600 and 700. Four years 
ago the natural gas was shut off for 
ten days and the Epps company dis- 
posed of coal, wood and oil stoves in 
that ten-day period to the value of 
$10,000. Here was one _ instance 
where a large stock brought home 
the bacon. Oil stoves are usually sold 
for cash, while the other stoves and 
refrigerators are put out on pay- 
ment plans. 


A Worth While Credit System 


Mr. Epps is an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of his state hardware association 
and other local organizations that 


New 


Process Insures Perma- 
nency of Zine Coating 


For the purpose of insuring the 
permanency of a protective zinc coating 
as applied to steel and wire, the Key- 





Ordinary GALVANIZED WIRE 





stone Steel and Wire Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has recently developed a process known 
as “Galvannealing,” which differs from 
the usual process of zinc application in 
that old process of applying the zinc 
in that, instead of wiping off the zinc 
when the wires emerge from the pans, 
they are passed through a long “heat- 
treating” furnace which keeps the 
heavy zine coating in a molten state 
long enough to allow it to spread out 
evenly ever the surface of the steel wire 
and to penetrate it until it becomes 
so much a part of the wire that it is 
impossible to separate one from the 
other. 

The Keystone Co. manufactures a 
woven’ wire fencing called “Square 
Deal.” Until recently, it has been 
manufacturing this fence only from 
wire made the old way, but the new 
discovery enables it to turn out a 
product that will give considerably 
longer service. ‘“Galvannealed” wire 
will also be used in making barbed wire, 
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are for better business. The Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce main- 
tain a rating file of the inhabitants 
of the community. Whenever a cus- 
tomer comes in to make a payment 
purchase, Mr. Epps calls the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and they tell him 
exactly who this customer has been 
buying from on a credit basis and 
what kind of payments he makes. 
When the deal is closed with the cus- 
tomer a form is sent to the Chamber 
of Commerce showing the transac- 
tion, and when all instalments have 
been paid up, a report card is also 
turned in which gives complete rec- 
ords available for all the merchants 
of Little Rock. This system has 
reduced the credit and payment plan 
business to a sound basis and a 
dealer need not work in the dark. 
Mr. Epps’s payment plan is roughly 
as follows: A deposit of 20 per cent 
of the value as initial payment and 
about 10 per cent payments per 


clothes lines, brace wire, gates and 
other fencing products which require 
wire to produce. 

The company has its own open hearth 
steel mills, devoted entirely to the 
production of steel for fence making 
purposes. In these mills big five thou- 
sand pound ingots are cast, rolled into 
blooms, billets, and rods, then drawn 
into wire, so they have facilities for 
handling every operation from the raw 
material to the finished product. 


Addition to Brookins Oil 
Measures 


The Brookins Oil Measure, made by 
the Brookins Mfg. Co., 176 Bayard 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, is now offered in 
the one-gallon capacity size. It has 
the all-copper finish, flexible metal 
nozzle which reaches any oil intake 
without the use of a funnel and the 
thumb valve which controls the oil flow, 
as found in other sizes of Brookins Oil 
Measures which have been on the mar- 
ket some time. The Brookins Oil Meas- 
ure of the same type is also made in 
one-quart and two-quart sizes. This 





measure is suitable for use in gas sta- 
tions, public and private garages and 
wherever accurate measurement is de- 
sired. It is said that this measure 
prevents spilling which is unsightly 
and costly. The cut shows a cross sec- 
tion view of the Brookins Oil Measure. 
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month or 10 per cent discount for 
cash at time of purchase. All such 
transactions are covered by legal 
leases which fully protect the mer- 
chant. 

Advertising Brings Results 

Advertising is used consistently 
py this firm and produces exception- 
al results. Souvenirs are given away 
throughout the year, and as these 
have the name of the company prom- 
inently displayed on them they con- 
tinually work for new business. 
Some of the items given away are fiy 
swatters, fans, soap dishes, match 
boxes, etc. 

Each year this firm sells two car- 
loads of all metal refrigerators. One 
car has already. been sold this year. 
General hardware is also carried and 
a complete stock insures companion 
sales with stoves and refrigerators. 
However, Mr. Epps’ first love was 
stoves and he remains steadfast in 
his interest in this line. 


Light Weight Anvil Has Large 
Working Face 


In placing the twelve-pound Colum- 
bian Household Anvil on the market 
the Columbian Hardware Co., Cleve- 


» om 





land, Ohio, is filling a long felt need 
for a light weight anvil built with a 
large working face. This new anvil 
known as No. 12 is made from forged 
steel in one piece. The working face 
is said to be equal to that found on 
standard 35-pound anvils. It is de- 
signed for home use and for the motor- 
ist or the mechanic who has need of a 
portable anvil. The face is ground 
smooth and is protected with rustproof 
lacquer. If desired it may be secured 
to a work bench with nails bent over. 
Being designed for household use it 1s 
packed in an attractive carton—one an- 
vil to the carton—twelve cartons to the 
case. Weighing only twelve pounds, 
it may easily be moved at will. The 
road mechanic, the private car owner 
and workman in general are good pros- 
pects for this new anvil, said to be the 
first light weight anvil with large face 
and the first anvil to be packed in 4 
carton like other Columbian merchan- 
dise. Being in an individual carton the 
hardware dealer will find it easy to 
stock and display. In small factories 
workmen frequently ruin good vises 
using them as anvils. This new light 
weight anvil is inexpensive and will fit 
in nicely for such purposes. 











